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“YOUR SON MARRIED ME, LORD HILTON,” SAID LADY GRACH, GENTLY, “AND UNTIL 


MY LADY GRACE. 





|newly-shelled chestnut. “My nut brown 
} maid,” her mother had loved to call Grace, 
+ , and the pet name just suited her. 
[A NOVELETTE.] But gentle Mrs. Cameron had long been 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) | called away, and her. husband, a hot-tempered, 
| irascible sea captain, was the sole guardian of 
the three girls. He was fond of them in his 
own way, but he never seemed to see how 
‘ A | dull it was for them to live on the outskirts 
slight figure with what ople | of a little. country town, where, though rent 
called a charming face. No one | was low and living cheap, they had much ado 
quite knew in what the charm | to make both ends meet on his pension, and a 
SAE? consisted, for’ Grace’s features | small—very small—income which came to 
stood a trom regular, and would never have | them from their mother. 
ta criticism ; at, then, her eyes were the | Ida, the eldest, was twenty-three, and @ 
deseo olour of rich, purple pansies. Her | very hard life she found it to keep up the 
rE ges was fresh and aa as became an | position of gentlefolks, to provide her father 
neititioe ne Ut Perfect health, and she had | with the comforts his age and selfishness 
qantities of silky hair, just the colour of a | demanded, and yet give her sisters a faint 























WHERE were three sisters, and she 
5, was the prettiest of them all. 


































NOW BELIEVED I WAS GRACE TREVOR.” 


glimpse of the pleasures supposed to belong to 
youth. 
Poor Ida! It often required the utmost 


tugging at the two separate “ends” of in- 
come and expenditure to make them meet, 
{and she had beside to feconcile the younger 
girls to their father’s crochets, which they 
often declared took from them many harm- 
less little pleasures they might otherwise have 
enjoyed. 

“Tt’s no use, Ida,” Grace remarked one 
evening, when the three sisters were sitting in 


the firelight, it being extra t to have the 
gas so early, except in the C re study. 
“It’s no use talking, the Chief is the most 


unreasonable father that ever existed, and if 
you would only confess it, and have a nice 
comfortable grumble with Marjory and me, 
we should all be so much happier!” 
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The “Chief” was the girls’ familiar name 
for their father. Miss Cameron sighed, and 
Marjory put in disconsolately,— 

“Tf only we had never had a great grand- 
father, we--should enjoy life ever so mach 
more. When one has to live in a semi-de- 
tached house with one maid-of-all-work, what 
is the use. of remembering one’s ancestors?” 

The said ancestors were the pride“of the 
Captain’s life. True, he was so far removed 
from the family honours that he had never 
even seen Hilton Castle, the headquarters of 
his race, and his relationship to.the present 
Earl. of Hilten was so- remote ‘that-that young 
nobleman ignored his existence; but then the 
proud fact remained, his grandfather had been 
the-second son of the fourth Lord Hilton, and 
but for the unlucky delay of five minutes in 
coming into the world, might have been born 
Viscount Cameron. 

Unfortunately for fhe younger» branch the 
Hilton property was'strictly entailed, and. the 
disparity between the circumstances of the 
twins was wide indeed. The Viscount married 
an heiress, and had a large family, who mostly 
died young. ‘Lheir great grandson, a. young 
man of thirty, now ata at, the Castle, as 
the eighth Earl of Hilton, and: possessed @ 
brother and a baby son, The poorer branch 
of the family had not increased so rapidly, 
the younger twin left bué one son, Captakn 
Cameron’s father,‘and he in his turn was re- 
aga only by the tenant of Woodbine 

iia and his three daughters. 

Many people would haye thonght that as 
mote than a hundred years had passed since 
the birth of fhe twins the descendant of the 

ounger one might have gréwn reconciled. to 
his. fate, but sueh was not the case. Captain 
Cameron brooded over the prosperity which 


‘had so.nearly been his grandfather’s. He was 


so ‘proud that there was hardly anyone in 
Oak Hempstead he would condescend to asso- 
ciate with, and; in spite of his poverty, he 
gave himself such airs that he was by a long 
way the most unpopular person in the little 
country town. g 

It. was hard on the girls, They were 
shabbier and poorer than most of the. young 
ladies in the place, yet they were allowed to 
visit nowhere, except the very most distin- 
guished families, 

Oak Hempstead boasted two lawyers, three 
doctors, and as many clergymen, besides a real 
live Baronet, a General, and a Squire. The 
Misses Cameron were suffered to “know” 
their Vicar and his family, te bow to their 
medical man and his wife; but the only three 
houses their father would have permit#:d them 
to be intimate were. the’ Baronet’s, the 
General’s, and the Squire’s. Lady Moackton was 
almost invariably away from home, the Squire 
was almost: turned seventy, his wife older 
and childless, while the General was by no 
means rich, and his cautious wife did not care 
to make three attractive girls free of ber 
house when she had six plain daughters ail 
waiting for a wedding-ring. 

Thus the poor Misses Cameron had a very 
dull time of it. The Times and « rubber of 
whist constituted their father’s chief pleasures. 
He never seemed To realise his gitTs couid want 
anything more, and so they went on until 
Grace, the second of fe three sisters, had 
reached twenty-one. 

Poor Ida was used to the revolt of the 
juniors. Perhaps, in her secret heart, she 
sympathised with it, byt she was devoted to 
her father 

She had siudied him in all things since her 
mother's death. And though, poor thing, she 
was as weary of the name of Hilton Castle as 
her sisters could be, she listened with un- 
varying patience to her father’s descriptions 
(founded entirely on hearsay, since he ~ had 
never been there) of the place, and his firm 
conviction thaf young Lady Hilton would 
certainly some day ask her husband's cousins 
on & visit. 

The servant brought in a letter, and handed 
# to Ida. Such an event was rare enough in 
the family. Bills formed the staple of Miss 








Cameron's correspondence, and these came by 
hand. Twice a year, she came of age 
she had received a éh for the interest o 
her little portion. 

Lucy Camieron had possessed two, #housan 
pounds. Her father, a dull, methodica 

ntleman, tied it up, as he thouglt, safely 
Knowing the erratic genius of son-in-law 
he decreed that it was to be left in the pro 
vincial bank, of which he had been a lar 
shareholder, and the interest paid half-yearly 


‘to his daughter, and to her children after her 


as soon as they. came of age, Captain Cameror 
being at liberty -to: 


draw the share of each- 


during her minority, 

There had been decided mourning on the 
part of Grace that her birthday came just 
two months after the summer dividends, and 
so she would heave to wait till January before 
she received a cheque of her very own. 

The bank had prospered since old Mr. 
Trevor's time,» and the shares had risen in 
value. Roughly speaking, each of the Misses 
Cameron had a little over. six hundred 
pounds, in-it, yet their yearly dividends were 


sixty A pe 

“Who is your letter from, Ida?’ cried 
Grace, impatiently. “As it is my birthday, 
I think the postman might have favoured me !”’ 

“There’s another just like it for the 
master,’ volunteered the little servant, as she 
drew the curtains and lighted the gas. “I’ve 
taken it up to him.” 

It was Deptain Cameron’s custom to nd 
much of his time in alittle room called the 
study, No one could ever make ont that he 
studied there, or, indeed, did anything of a 
very serious nature; but his absence was a 
decided relief to his daughters, for though a 
kind-hearted man, he was so fidgetty and 
quick-tempered that they felt in a continual 
state of repression in bis presence. 

“Open it, Ida,” pleaded Marjory, a bright- 
eyed girl of eighteen, who, if a rebel in speech 
occasionally, was yet devoted to her eldest 
sister ; “we are longing to know, what is in it.” 

At that moment there sounded an awful 
noise overhead. The girls jumped up in alarm, 
The study was just above the drawing-room. 
Could the Chief be throwing the chairs and 
tables at cach other by way of mild diversion? 
It really sonnded like it. i 

Ida had started to run ‘up and inquire, but 
Grace held her back. 

“Depend upon it, it ie something in the 
letaer,” she said, gently, ‘‘Jane said she had 
taken one exactly like it to papa. Read what. 
it is about before you go upstairs, Ida. It is 
much vetter for you to be prepared, then if 
the Chief exaggerates things you won't be so 
frightened.” 

t was sound common sense, but poor Miss 
Cameron felt, when she had read the letter, 
that it. was well-nigh impossible for the Chief 
to exaggerate the evil that had befallen 
them. She trembled so that Grace quietly 
looked over her shoulder, and told Marjory 
the bad news without waiting for Ida’s leave. 

It was bad enough in all consciousness. 
The great Weston Bank, which had been 
established for over a century, and had been 
thought as safe as the Bank of England itself, 
had stopped i. One of the directors 
had absconded, the manager had gone, too, 
with all the money he could lay this hands 
upon. There would not be five shillings in 
the pound for the depositors. As for the 
shareholders, they would probably be called on 
to give up all they had to make good the de- 
ficiency. 

“Well,” said Grace, cheerfully, ‘I never 
thought it u blessing to be poor before, but I 
am glad now. We, none of us, have a shilling 
except what was. in the bank, so we can’t be 
robbed any more!” 

‘They were interrupted. The door was flung 
open, and the Captain entered. A tall, gaunt, 
old man, with long, white hair, and strongly- 
marked features. His enemies declared Cap- 
tain Cameron’s face waa the best part of him. 
It was so much grander than his circumstances, 








eee 


or anything else about him. He had been , 
brave sailor in his earlier days, and his friends 
often said he was not unlike an old sea lion. 

He was. not much oyer sixty, but locke 
past) seventy through his long, white hair, .. 
still carried himéslffarent, and there was some. 
thing grand about his face and bearing. 

The first. fury of his rage had spent jisele 
when he reached the falcon. He wate 
extinguished the gas except one burner, whici, 
he turned so low as to throw the room haif i, 
shadow. He then took two lumps of coal of 
the fire, threw hinaself.into the easy chair, ang 
exclaimed, theatrically: 

“Children, you are ruined!” wn 

Thete might have been a ti of selfish 
in the use of this pronoun. Perhaps he did yy 
say “we” because he wished to remind jis 
girls the Joss did not affect him personally. 
His. pension remained entail. It was their 
little contribution to the family income whic), 
had perished at one blow. 

“We know all about it, papa,” said Id, 
gently. -” The lawyer wrote to me too.” 

“Ah! You will have to retrench your 
luxuries now,” said the Captain, gravely. "4 
Cameron must not incur debts he cannot pay. 
We may starve, my children, but we will je 
honest |.” 

It rather a the effect of this virtuous 
speech that the girls knew their father neve; 
denied himself anything he fancied, and Ida’; 
howsekeeping bills were often swollen to undus 
proportions by private luxuries ordered by the 
Captain. ; 

Marjory began to cry.. She was only 
eighteen, and very little pleasure had come to 
her young life. The very prospects of further 
reductions in the family expenses, and extrs 
scraping and pinching reduced her to tears. 

Ida stroked. the child’s bright head witb 
almost a mother’s tenderness. 

The Captain called her an_ idiot—his 
favourite term when out of temper; and it was 
left to Grace to make the calm, practical sny- 
gestion. : 

“Working is better than worrying any dss 
It would bea good thing for one of us to earn 
her own living. Ida can’t be spared, Marjory 
is not old enough, but there is nothing to kee; 
me at home.” 

The Captain stared at Grace. He put wy 
his eyeglass (even at sixty he scorned spe 
tacles) and regarded her as though she had 
on a rape curiosity. 

* Per ou have forgotten you possess 
father, Miss race?” s' iit 

“That would be impossible!” returned the 
girl, mischievously. “You are much too st 


-& person to be overlooked or forgotten, papa 


But if my father can’t-afford to keep me, it 
is my duty to support myself.” 

“I never thought to hear my children re 
proach me with my poverty!” said the Cap 
tain, bitterly. “Is it my fault that my w 
fortunate grandfather entered the world five 
minutes behind his brother?” - 

“I think we should get on a great ded! 
better if we didn’t think so much of ow 
ancestors,” said Grace, frankly. “We Save 


lost very nearly two hundred a year. We aod — 


considerable difficulty in getting along as it 
was ; with such a large part of our income 202° 
we cannot get on at all, Even,” with a scort- 
ful glance at the one dim gas burner sad 
the poverty-stricken fire, “ with the economies 
you have so successfully inaugurated, pap. 
Therefore, I consider it the duty of one of u 
to work, and being the only one who can be 
spared from home, the duty devolves on me.” 
_ There was an awful silence. The old se? 
lion glared at Ida, 
“Is this your doing Miss Cameron?” : 
‘You know, papa, it is not,” she answered, 
simply. “I should never have thought of such 
a thing; but since Grace has unselfishly pro 
posed it, I will confess that I could not keep 
ouse with nearly two hundred pounds les 
than I have had till now.” 
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.4Pooh!” said the Captain, airily. “It's 
merely a matter of ee management. If you 
bought a cookery k and took to thriity 


8! pe 
wy Pepa! ” burst from Grace, indignantly. 
‘Kor more than a year Ida has done the greater 
part of the cooking, and, as to thrift, she does 
got waste a penny. Her Management. is o 
el to me.” 

“T daresay,” said the Captain, coldly. “ You 
axe not troubled with economical tastes cer- 
tainly, Grace.” 

, Then is it settled? May I try and get 
gomething to do?” ; 

“#No,’ thundered the Chief, angrily ; “you 
may tot! No daughter of the house of Hilton 
bax ever worked for her bread yet, and I don’t 
choose my children to set the custom. Ida 
will begin what retrenchments she thinks fit, 
and we will all study economy. But, as for 
leaving my roof, I positively forbid it; and 
the first of you that quits Woodbine Cottage 
without my permission shall never return to it.’ 

It was a terrible threat, and for the moment 
silenced even Grace. The three sisters had so 
few outside interests, so few friends, that they 
clung all the closer to each other, and the bare 


idea of being cut off from Ida and Marjory, of |. 


being, as it were, an exile from home, an out- 
cast. from ber family, silenced the adventurous 
Grace for a little while, 

* But alas! a month’s experience showed her 
that this was a case when disobedience was 
not merely lawfal, but desirable. 

For a week the Chief practised economy, not 
dnly industriously, but painfully. He neves 
entered the drawing-room without diminishing 
the size of the fire. He issued an edict that 
more than one gas burner was never to he 
lighted, he abolished suppers, and denied tim- 
self even his favourite cigars. 

But alas! these reforms (which made him 
unbéarably irritable) were too startling to last. 
Ina week he discovered he was too delicate to 
dé. without a late evening méal, and that 
sméking was indispensable for his health, 

He jaunched out more lavishly from his short 
period of abstinence, and thi (except those 
which concerned .the. girls only) soon slipped 
back to their old footing, and Ida, though 
grieved, could not utter a word of remon- 
strance. When Grace whispered to her one 
night that her mind was made up, and she 
had sent an advertisement to the Church 
Tittee for @ situation. 

‘Papa will be furious, I know,” confessed 
the adventurous damsel ; “ but really it was the 
only thing to do,” 

Ida sighed, 

‘It will be a terrible blow to his pride, but 
think you aro right, dear!” 

“And IT am sure of it. You have looked 
worried to death lately, Ida. I bave made 


one sacrilice to the feelings of my ancestors (or | 


rather papa's, for I suppose all the dead and 
gaue folks are past feclin now), though it 
tost-me a shilling more. The answers are to 
pa va to the office of the paper, and forwarded 
n to me.” 

“That was thoughtful, Grace.” 

“And IT am 9 realy to yield another 
point. to papa. don’t believe he mi my 
working. I think his objection is a 
Cameron should toil for money, so if it will 
please him I can drop my name and take 

evor.” 


a. ion as Grace 
+" Igen’t like deception, Grace !” 
Neither do I; but the Chief is so irritable | 


I would rather do anything almost to conciliate 
ium. You see, Ida, I shall be out of it, but 
you and Marjory will have to listen to his com- 
Plaints for many a weary day.” 
“ante you feel sure of getting something, 
; Positive ! Yon see, Ida, there are three 
powts in my favour. I don't mind where I 
§°, and am equally willing to shiver in Russia 
or be frizzled in Africa #f no one in England 
yinres me. Then, having been solemnly 


banished from Woodbine Villa, I shall not need’ 


eg, sid as T have been used all my life 
Echehtcn, © Very, scanty sum, I shall not be 
orbitant in my ideas of salary.” 


be. wee, tren y 





“And references, Grace—have you thought 
of these?” 

“Never*having been out before (I believe 
that is the correct phrase, Ida) no one can 
speak of my capabilities from experience, and 
so only @ kind of guarantee of my respecta- 
bility 1s needful. I went up to the Vicarage 
last night, and Mrs. Mostyn promised her 
husband :would gladly certify that.” 

: Ida sighed. 

“What did she say?” 

“She wished I would come to them, but 
supposed the Chief would never consent. It 
seems: she is seeking a erness, and offers 
ics E paren @# year. It would have been de- 
lightful to be with someone I knew and to see 
ea sai 4 week. But fancy the Chief's rage. 

believe he would have been capable of writing 
to the Bishop and accusing Mr. Mostyn of en- 
couraging me in rebellion. I had to refuse, but 
it see hard, Ida. Another sacrifice to my 
much detested ancestors! ” 

“Shall you tell. papa?’ 

“That fon oing!—-yes. I should not like 
to. start out of the house like a thief, and 
leave you.to bear the brunt of my misdeeds. Ii 
shall say good-bye te him—if he will let me.” 

“TI meant should you tell him about the ad- 
vertisement? ” - 

“No; he would triumph so maliciously if no 
answers came ; besides, 1f any did arrive, papa 


, would pemey insist on seeing them, and 
then he would ‘write and inquire into the 
pedigree of 


one I thought likely to employ 
me. I shall tell him not a word till évecythin y 
is Settled. Heigho! it seems a little hard, 
Ida, It is not pleasant having to work for 
one’s bread, but to be regarded as a criminal 
for doing so is downright injustice !”’ 

Not a word was said to Marjory, “The 
littlé one,” as the sisters still fondly called her, 
was too young, they agreed, to keep the secret ; 
besides, Marjory was her father’s favourite, 
and perhaps Ida felt it. was disloyal to let her 
know anything that was to be kept from the 


t was early October, not a good time one 
would have thought for such attempts as 
Grace’s. By that month mast people have 
either sent their children to school or engaged 
a governess. for the Christmas term, but for 
tune favoured the second Miss Cameron. She 
received not one reply, but four. 

How she and Ida gloated over them. .The 

itls who had lately lost a fortune—small truly, 

ub enough to keep them from want—hailed 
this first chance of earning money gratefully, 
and read and discussed the letters as though 
the characters of the writers coud have been 
gleaned from the few formal lines. 

The sisters’ different dispositions showed in 


had rhaps, unconsciously, imbibed her 
father's rejudices of race, rather favoured the 
claims of a young widow, the Honourable Mrs. 
F——, who desired to obtain a governess for 
her five children, but who, being possessed of 
very limited means, could only offer’ a re- 


} fined home and twelve A wang a year, 


Grace shook~her he 

“T em tired of refined poverty, please, Ida, 
and I haye heard enough of papa’s ancestors 
nob to waat to be bored with the praises of 
anyone else’s!” 

‘And this clergyman,” suggested [da, “his 
letter sounds nice!” 

“But his means are limited,” retorted Grace. 
“No, it must be one of the other two!” 

They were of a different type. A lady, the 
wife of a London merchant, wrote that she 
required a companion-governess for her step- 
daughter, a girl of twelve; while the fourth 
correspondent sought a governess-housekeeper, 
as she was in delicate health. 

Both these ladies were favoured with a 
letter from ‘‘ Grace Trevor,” and in repiy sent 
further. particulars. of their demands, and 
finally. the young lady, with the frankest 
govetousness closed with the offer of Mre. 





Charteris, because, as she told Ida, “fifty 
pounds a year was just double twenty-five, and 





} 
i 





their views of the present subject. Ida, who | 











London would be such a delightful’ place to 
live in.” we 

Ida smiled. She liked Mrs. hasteris the 
least of Grace’s correspondents, but it was not 
for her to say so and discourage her sister. Mr. 
Mostyn’s reference was deemed satisfactory, 
and on the last day of October the second Miss 
Cameron was to leave Oak Hempstead 

The box was packed and labelled, when she 
went into the etudy to break the news of her 
departare to her father. 

“I will never forgive you,” thundered the 
old sea lion.“ You shall never enter this hous 
again, if you basely desert us now |.’ 

“Papa,” she pleaded. “Lam not going for 
my own pleasure. Ida is afraid of wounding 
you, and won't speak plainly, but the truth is 
if I stayed there would not be enough for us 


to eat, Yoa don't know hoy she pinches aad 
scrapes, her poor face looks quite thin and 

| worn,” ‘ 
Tf the Captain was softened, he took care 


noi to show it. 

“You were always the rebel ci the femily, 
Grace,” he said, crossly, “and Lam Very angry 
with you!” 

“Bat: you: will let the girls wrife to me— 
and some day, when you see it was for the best 
I left you--you will let me come home on a 
visit?” 

“You shall never enter Woodbine Villa 
again!” returned the Chief? ‘“ You &re leav- 
ing it to please yourself, and you shall stay 
away to please me. I never interfere with my 
children’s correspondence, and if the} like to 
write to you they can. I believe eyen nurse- 
maids sometimes have a half-holjday, and if 


‘Ida cares to meet you anywhere thei she may, 


but I won’t have you here. I consider that you 
are a disgrace to the family!” 

“Please say good-bye!” pleaded Grace, a 
little shaken by his anger. 

“ Good-bye,” he returned, coldly. “I dare- 
say you will take care of yourseli. You show 
exceeding prudence in deserting our fallen for- 
tunes. Rats always leave a sinking ship. Still, 
I shouldn’t have thought theirs a yery noble 
example to follow, but you. know your’ own 
business best.” 

Five minutes later Grace drove off in the 
station fly, and her father’s threat was /uMilled. 
She never again crossed the threshold of Wood- 
bine Villa! 


SHAPTER J. 

It was'a year, day for day, since the: Sep- 
tember evening when the girls ‘ai Woodbine 
Villa learned their loss of fortune. Grace's 
birthday had come rownd again, and*da’ and 
Marjory were talking of their absent sister, as 
they sat together in the autumn firelight. 

ery scanty was their news of her.: : She had 
only been three months with Mrs. Charteris 
when her delicate little pupil died. She had 
obtained another situation immediately, in- 
deed, she had gone straight to it ori leaving 
Kensington, and she had written once from 
her new home to tell Ida she “ was a0 happy,” 
but. in that same letier she ‘warned 
her sister sho might become a very bad 
correspondent, as the family were going 
abroad almost immediately, and moying con- 
tinually from place to place it would be diffi- 
cult to write letters, or, indeed, to give an 
address which would find her. 

Ida answered by refurn of post. That was 
in. February, and from then to now, seven 
months told, they had heard nothing of Grace. 
They could not even write to her and send 
their good wishés for her birthday. . Marjory 
had just said, tearfully, it could not:be much 
worse if-Grace were dead, and even Ida felt 
oruelly hurt at her sister's neglect. 

Again and again they had talked of Grace, 
and tried to devise some means of finding her, 
but they were forced to confess it was well- 
nigh impossible, and that they .could~ di 
nothing but wait until she wrote again 

They did not even know the name of the 
family to whom she had gone on leaving Mrs. 
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Charteris, and kind Mrs. Mostyn, who was 
their ready sympathiser,~ told them that the 
address from which she dated the letter 
announcing her foreign tour was a large board: 
ing house or private hotel, where no one ever 
stayed beyond a few days, and where it would 
be uselass to apply. 

“V6 as erobable the manager never even 
heard Grace’s name!” said the Vicar’s wife, 
sadly. “Most likely the party would be 
entered as Mrs. So-and-So and family. She 
aot knowing her employer’s name is the 
worst part.” j 

“And I can't write to Mrs. Charteris be- 
cause, as Bhe believed Grace to be Miss Trevor, 
she would never understand my anxiety.” 

“My dear, I did not mean. to tell you, but 
we hayé tried that! When Frank was last in 
London he called at Mrs. Charteris’. She was 
“broad, and her house let furnished. Of course 
‘he people there knew nothing of Grace. Mrs. 
Charteris was expected back next month, and 
{ think if you fear nothing before then, I 
would goa up myself if I were you. Your re- 
«mblancd to Grace is quite striking enough 
Lo prove the relationship.” 

So the sisters had this hope in view. Oak 
bet was little over an hour from 
“uston, and Ida could manage the expedition 
ov Icaving home. at one o'clock. She would 
iet tell her father of the project. The old 
sea lion had never mentioned Grace’s name 
since she went away; but while she wrote 
regularly, Ida had amen told him the sub- 
tance of her letters. 6 never made any 
comment, but his daughters believed he had 
been interested in hearing of his absent child, 
ud thaf.he noticed their long silence about 
her, and, but for pride, would have inquired 
the reason 

‘The year had not been without its changes 
vo the little family at Woodbine Villa. Re- 
trenchménfts had been carried out, but Cap- 
iain Cameron's. comfort and convenience had 
been considered before aught else, and if Ida 
and Marjery had to study economy in its most 
rigid sense they never murmured, and a 
strange new happiness had come to the patient 
alder sister, and though at present it was a 
secret from the world at large, it was suffi- 
cient tg make the worid seem very bright to 
her, 

in a word, fda Cameron, who never went 
into society or paid visits, Ida Cameron, whom 
ons would haye thought as secluded from all 
possible lovers as a cloistered mun, was 
iclually engaged to be married. 

lt was not a brilliant prospect for her, since 
“he” was only a curate with a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year. 

Mr. Drake came to Oak Hempstead in 
January, and his father having heen at school 
with Gaptain Cameron, the young clergyman 
was receayed by the old sea lion almost as a 
friend. * 

Gordoa Drake was a good man and true, but 
his chief recommendation to Ida's father was 
that he was grandson to a Baronet. 

The curate was admitted speedily to inti- 
nacy at Woodbine Villa; with the result that 
he fell m love with its young mistress. ' 

“You must be an idiot!” said Ida’s father, 
frankly, “My girl has not a penny, and 
never will have as far as I can see, You say 
yourself that you have no private means. How 
do ‘you propose te live?” 

Gorden Drake said simply that he hoped not 
always 40 be a curate. € Was saving Money 
towards furnishing a house. He was not ask- 
ing the Onptan to give him Ida now. All he 
pleaded for was a promise that when his income 
increasod he might speak again. 

“T cau safely promise that,” said the Cap- 
tain, coldly, “for by the time it has increased 
{ shall probably be under the sod. You will 
bo « curate till you are fifty turned, when I 
don’t expect to bo alive. If you and Ida like 
to ga en with the folly I have no objection, 
bub TL won't have my girl made a mark for 
gossip. Until you are ready to marry her in 
three months L won't have a word said about 
the engagement.” 





Gordon Drake accepted the conditions. Mar- 
jory, of course, was in the secret. Mr. and 

rs. Mostyn more than suspected it, and, 
being kindly folks, would often invite the 
young ~—_ to meet at the Vicarage ; for the 
rest Mr. Drake came regularly once a week to 
play, a rubber at whist with the Captain and 

is daughters. To that one evening Ida used to 
look forward through the remaining six. 

She had no secrets from Gordon; he had 
heard all about Grace and the mystery of ber 
silance, 

The youug clergyman sympathised with his 
betrothed, and was careful not to whisper the 
fear which struck him directly he heard the 
story—that the missing girl was dead ! 

The postman came just at the same hour as 
on that September evening a year ago, but he 
brought only a newspaper for the Captain. 
The old gentleman a friend in India who 
was fond of sending such tributes of his regard. 

Ida decided her father would be amused till 
supper-time, but in less than ten minutes he 
was downstairs and in the drawing-room. 

“Girls, you mast go into mourning at once |" 

“Papa, what has happened?’ asked Mar- 
jory. trembling. “Surely you have-no bad 
news of darling Grace?” 

The Captain passed over the latter part of 
the question. 

“ Our cousin, Geoffrey Cameron, is dead! It 

most considerate of Dr. Thorn te send me 
this paper, which contains a full account of the 
funeral. Poor Geoffrey! he was a brave sol- 
dier, and seems to have been very popular in 
Bombay.” 

He had never set eyes on the yo officer 
in his life. The Honourable Geoffrey pro- 
bably ignored his very existence, but that was 
a trifle to the Captain. 

“ Mourning for a third cousin, papa?” said 
Ida, gently. “I don’t think it can be neces- 
sary, and really we can’t afford it.” 

“T shall expect to’ see you in black by Sun- 
day,” returned her father. “We will live on 
bread and water, if need be, to make it up. I 
think I shall go and call on Gordon Drake, 
and tell him the news!” 

The curate was quite aware of Captain 
Cameron’s veneration for his grand relations, 
aud so would probably not be surprised at his 
excitement. 

The old gentleman went out, and Ida sat 
down with a paper and pencil to calculate the 
lowest price at which her father’s caprice could 
be gratified. . 

“T hate the idea of it,” said Marjory, wil- 
fully; “going into mourning for a stranger 
seems such utter mockery!” 

“ But it is to please papa.” j 

“Yes,” Marjory hesitated ; “ only sometimes, 
Ida, I feel as though we ought to be wearing 
mourning in good earnest!” 

Ida shuddered. 

“ For Grace?” 

Marjory nodded. 

“T cant help it, dear. Sometimes I think 
she must be dead. Nothing else would really 
explain her silence 1” 

A thundering knock at the Qoor. 
instant Miss meron tunned deadly white ; 
visitors at that hour were unusual, her lover. 
it could not be, and no one else called unin- 
vited so late. 

“It’s only pape,” said Marjory quickly. 
“Tda, don’t look so frightened.” 

But it was not Captain Cameron. The little 
maid ushered a strange gentleman into the 
room, announcing, “Mr. Wilmot, if you 
please, Miss!” and left the girls alone with the 
visitor. 

“Can I see your father?” he asked Ida, 
courteously. “I have very important news 
for Captain Cameron!” 

“T expect him in in a few minutes. 


For one 


Please 


sit down,” said Ida, who stil) trembled in every 
limb; but Marjory was not so ceremonious, 
and at once resolved to end their suspense. 
“Have you come from my sister, Grace?” 
she asked, eagerly. “Oh, if you have news 








of her, don’t wait till papa comes in, but ta} 
us now!” 

The stranger, a middle-aged man, with , 
kind, thoughtful face, looked touched by her 
anxiety. 

“My dear young lady, I would gladly tg 
you any news I had of your sister; but I know 
nothing of her! Until you spoke [ belicvsg 
the Captain’s daughters all lived at home with 
him.” 

“Grace left us nearly a year ago,” confides ' 
Marjory. “We were so poor, and she wanted 
to be independent. _ It is seven months now 
since we had a line from her. We do ag 
know where she is, and sometimes we fear hs 
must be dead. When you came-in so unex. 
pectedly, and said you wanted to see papa on 
important business, Ida and I thought you 
must have brought pews of Grace.” 

Miss Cameron bowed her head, and Mr. Wij 
mot understood what bitter anxiety these tw, 


girls were suffering about the fate of their 


absent sister. 

“I wish I had brought the news you want 
so badly,” he said, kindly, “but I hope you 
will forgive the disappointment I have acci- 
dently caused you. The fact is, I have com 
from Hilton Castle on business.” 

“Papa has just had an Indian paper telling 
him of Captain Geoffrey Cameron's death. | 
suppose it was a dreadful blow to his brother. 

e have never met the family from Hiltoy 
Castle, but a friend told me once the Earl anf 
his brother were very much attached to each 
other.” 

“They were indeed. 
devoted brothers! ” 

The master of Woodbine Villa returned at 
that moment, and came into the drawing-room 
to greet his visitor. 

“Any friend of my cousin, Lord Hilton, is 
welcome here,” he cried, hospitably. “I hope, 
sir, you will stay to supper or spend the night 
if you are not obliged to return to London.” 

“A thousand thanks, but I have already 
engaged a bed at the Rose and Crown. Is it 
possible you do not guess my business here, 
Captain Cameron?” 

The old sea lion shook his head. 

“My cousin may have remembered thst 
blood is thicker than water, and sent to invite 
me to bring the girls on a visit to him, but 
then; I imagine he would have made use of the 
penny post, and not troubled a friend to act as 
his messenger.” 

“Surely you are aware of the calamity that 
bas taken place at Hilton Castle?” 

“TI have heard of poor Geofffey’s death. I 
got the Indian paper to-night. I daresay it 
will be in the Zémes to-morrow.” 

~“¥t was in the Times to-day—and something 
else also.” 

“T shall read it to-morrow,” said the Cap- 
tain, contentedly. “I always have the Time 
one day old, the news is just as good, and i! 
comes much cheaper.” 

“My dear sir, I thought the papers would 
‘have prepared vou for my coming or I would 
have written. The Earl of Hilton died at 
daybreak yesterday morning, and you are his 
heir-at-law.” 

The Captain stared. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” he retorted, 
hoffly. “The young fellow was married anf 
had a tribe of children.” 

“He had one son, a ved boy, who died of 
convulsions last week, atthe beginning of bis 
father’s illness. This calamity and the news 
of 4 bruther’s death, received from India 4 
wee 
He no strength to rally from the effects 
of his iliness. It was only when he knew his 
end was near that he remembered you as his 
heir-at-law. I should at once have commun 
cated with you, but that the Countess was ex 
pecting a second time to be a mother, and 4s 
so much depended on the sex of her child, it 
seemed better to await the baby’s birth.” | 

“Tt is sure to be a boy,” said Captam 


I never saw two more 


0, completely unnerved Lord Hilton. ° 
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Cameron, simply. “I shall never be a rich 
. +” 


wit was a boy,” replied Mr. Wilmot, “but 
the infant only survived his birth a few hours. 
Hilton Castle is indeed a house of mourning. 
It is not a week since the little Viscount died, 
and now in & few days the family vault must 


reopen to receive his father, mother, and 
infant brother!” : 
“All dead!” exclaimed Ida, “a whole 


family swept off in a week. It seems in- 
eredible !” 

“1; is a fact, nevertheless,” replied Mr. 
Wilmot. “Poor Lady Hilton only survived 
her husband twenty-four hours. I have been 
lawyer to the Hiltons for more than thirty 

ears. My father held the post before me. I 
aera every branch of the family tree, every 
cluse in the entail, and I Gam assure you, 
sir,” bowing to the old sea lion, “that not 
only are you Karl of Hilton, but that being 
the last male descendant of the fourth Earl, 
your great grandfather, on whose issue thé 
estates were entailed, you will be able to feel 
easy as to the fature of your children. The 
entail and the title expire with you, and you 
will be able to dewise the property to either of 
your daughters, or to divide it among, the 
three.” 

The new Lord Hilton looked wildly round 
the room; he was more upset. by the tidings 
than his children had ever seen him. If only 
he would have stormed or raged it would have 
seemed more like himself; bat to -sit there 
with that’ vague perplexed look on his face 
troubled them. 

“Are you quite sure?” he asked Mr. Wil- 
mot. “You see, I am an old man, sixty 
tuned, and you ought not to jest on such a 
subject.” 

“Lord Hilton,” said the lawyer, kindly, 
“I could not jest on such a theme. You are 
in ‘deed and truth master of the Castle, and 

our presence there is much needed for the 
irection of the double funeral. Your cousin 
has left no will. He destroyed the one already 
made on hearing of his brother's deatli. 
There is a large amount of personal property 
which lapses to you at once, and you will find 
the old servants most anxious to continue in 
their posts. 3t their master had dreamed his 
wife would follow him so soon he would have 
provided for those who had grown grey in his 
service. As jit is not one of them have the 
smallest legacy.” 

“Tll take care of that,” said the new Ear!, 
smply. “I’ve been a poor man all my life, 
Mr. Wilmot; but no one ever said I was a 
mean one.” 

a eevee smiled. 

“I should propose your accompanying me 
to Hilton Castle to-morrow, my lord, if con- 
venient to yourself. I think the young ladies 
would prefer not going there until after the 
funeral.” 

“I am sure we should!” said Ida, gravely. 

“Tt is for your sakes I feel most thankful!” 
said her father (and, poor old fellow, he thought 
he spoke the truth), “A man can stand 
hardships, but it has been painful to me_that 
my children should have to bear them. How- 
ever, as the Misses Cameron of Hilton Castle, 
you will be safe from poverty!” ; 

“ As Lady Ida and Lady Marjory Cameron !” 
corrected the lawyer. “You are forgetting 
Your new honours, my lord!” 

Ida looked straight into her father’s face, 
and he answered her thought just as though 
she had spoken it in words. 

You may go and tell Grace the news to- 
morrow if you like, child, only she must not 
come back to us till we are settled at the 
Castle. I was always a man of my word, Ida, 
and when she disobeyed me I swore she should 
hever return to Woodbine Villa.” 

Ida’s eyes filled with tears. 

It may be months before I can 

our message, father. We have not 


ive her 
eard of 


Pod — February. We do not know where 
POS courage,” said the lawyer, kindly ; 
i believe me, ‘my lady, rank baa ite advan- 


You will find people far more ready to 





remember having seen your sister when they 
hear she is ‘Lady Grace.’ 
known her will be rather a triumph to them, 
and you will find a ready assistant in every one 
you inouire of.” ‘ 

Lady Grace! Who was to tell her of her 
honours? Whio break to her that pardon, wel- 
come, and luxurious home awaited f 

ida Cameron cried herself to sleep that night 
a3 she thought of her lost sister, and the cracl 
mystery which hung over her fate. 


vr’ 
er: 





CHAPTER III. 

The nearest estate to Hilton Castle was 
Vernon Grange, the property of Sir Doug!as 
Vernon, one of the richest commoners in Blank 
hire. An old friendship bad always exisie. 
between the Baronet and his neighbours ; and 


The fact of having | London 





as soon as the new owners of the Castle had | 


fairly settled down Sir Douglas drove Over an] 
paid his respeets to them. 

He found Lord Hilton a men after his own 
heart, and the two old gentlemen made com 
mon cause together in bemoaning the degene 
rate tendencies of the present age, and cow- 
paring the glories of their respective pedigree. 

Happily, both the Camerons and the Ver- 
nons 
of the Crusaders, and the Baronet could boast 
that one of his ancestors had refused a peerage, 
so that he and the new Earl of Hilton could 


meet on equal terms, and they forthwith struck | 


up a friendship as warm and s‘ncere as though 
they had known each otlLer from boyhood. 


There were no ladies at the Grange, but Sir 


Douglas was a great favourite with Ida and 
Marjory. Cameron and fully returned their 
regard. 

There was a cloud on the girls’ happiness 
which even prosperity could not remove. No 
tidings whatever had been ga:ned of Grace, 
even though Ida had been to London, and iu 
her own true character of an Earl’s daughter 
had questioned Mrs. Charteris closely about 
Mise Trevor. \ 

The merchant's wife was delighted to receive 
Lady Ida Cameron in her drawing-room. 

She noticed the lance-to her late 

overness, and jumped to the conclusion Mss 
rover must have been her sister, though she 
was prudent enough not to mention this to her 
guest. : 

“I would give you any information I could, 
with pleasure, Lady Ida, for I was very fond 
of Miss Trevor; but the truth is I know no- 
thing. Neither Mr. Charteris or myself could 
understand why she persisted in leaving us.” 

“T thought her pupil died, and you had no 
further need of her!” 

“ My little stepdaughter died, bat I was 
anxious to retain Miss Trevor as my own com- 
panion. We were feally fond of her, and liked 
to see her pretty face-about !” 

“ And # refused? asked Ida, feeling 
quite bewildered, for she liked Mrs. Charteris, 
aud could well believe her house had been a 
pleasant home for Grace. 

“She refused ‘for family reasons.’ I 
fancied she was wanted at home. I am cer- 
tain she did not take another situation, for no 
one evet applied for a reference.” 

Ida judged it wiser not to tell of Grace’s last 
letter announcing she was going abroad. She 
felt it would prejudice Mrs. Charteris against 
her. 

“Don’t worry too much, Lady Ida?” said 
the elder woman, kindly, as they shook hands. 
“ Depend upon it it is one of those cases where 
‘no news is good news.’ Miss Trevor must 
have some strong motive for keeping her ad- 
dress secret, and in time she will explain it.” 

And that was all the satisfaction Ida could 
obtain. She drove—escorted by Mr. Wilmot— 
to the place from which Grace’s last letter had 
heen dated; but she found the establishment 
had changed hands within the last three 
months, and the present proprietress knew 
nothing of her predecessor’s guests. 

“Take courage,” urged Mr. Wilmot. “Tn- 
deed, Lady Ida, it is only a question of time 
Ybe Earl has placed the matter in my hands. 


go” 


ad been lords of the soil since the time | 
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I shall engage the most skilful detectives it 
and very soon I must have news for 
you. IL only hope it may be satisfaetory.” 

Lord Hilton laid one command on his daugh- 
ters before they reached the Castlo ‘the 
mystery of their sister's fate was to be a secret 
from everyone. ‘The friends they might make 
in time must never hear the strange uncertainty 
which hung over poor Grace’s fate. When, in 
due course, the new Earls family were de- 
scribed in the peerage, and people awoke to the 
fact there was a third sister, it would be suffi 
cient to say that Lady Grace wae abroad for 
the benefit of her health. 

“Papa,” pleaded Marjory, “ it is not true? 

“ Yes it is,” said the Karl, doggedly We 
believe Grace is abroad, and it is probable ehe 
went to some fashionable health resort An: 
way, that is how I choose for you to answer 
inquiries. I won't have tay family skeleton 
exposed to curious eyes.” Ca 

Poor Grace! The prettiest and sweelcet of 
the three girls. What a name for Wer father 
to describe hex by-—his “family skeleton!” 

But Ida felt in her heart he was nght. Oh! 
what use to publish their secret grivf? Gordon 
Drake agreed with her, Lord Hilton’s wish 
must be respected. 

“T fear, my darling,” he said, gently, “it 
may be truer than you think for. 1 have felt 
for a long time that ill-health may have caused 
your sister’s silence 

Mr. Drake had no 
future father-1n-law men transformed 
from 2 retired captain to a powerful peer, 
might have thought their daughter must look 
higher than in her days of poverty ; but Lord 
Hilton had no meanness in his chazacter. He 
had always liked Gordon; the young fellow 
was-—as he expressed it--a gentleman, and as 
to money, why Ida would be rich enough to 
marry whom she pleased. 

The old Vicar of. Hilton, aged eighty, 
obligingly died very soon after the little family 
from Woodbine Villa setthed at the Castle, and 
the Earl at once presented Gordon Drake to 
the living, which was worth eight hundred a 
year. 

“You must not think of being married 
‘before the summer,” he saidé to the young 
clergyman. “It would seem to me a slight 
to my cousin’s memory if a wedding left this 
house so soon after his funeral. ‘Yow can come 
and see Ida when you like, but f can’t part 
with her till June.” 

Sir Douglas Vernon was the only person 
who did not quite approve of the intended 
match between Lady Ida and the new. Vicar, 
and the Baronet aired his grievanges with 
charming frankness to the bride herself 

“T always hoped you would marry Ken- 
neth,” he said, irritably “It would have 
been a most suitable arrangement. J think it 
is a great pity you should throw yourself 
‘away upon Mr. Drake.” 

“ But, you see, we loved each other when I 
was penniless,” said Ida, frankly. “Besides, 
Sir Douglas, I am not at all fit to be a great 
lady. Your son will find someone a great 
deal more suitable.” 

“T wish he'd be tuick about it!* groaned 
Sir Douglas. “He’s thirty turned, and for 
nine years I’ve been urging him to marry!” 

“Does he hate young ladies so much?” 

“He seems to. I declare I think some- 
times he does it on purpose to aggravate me.- 
If I have found one desirable parti for him, I 
have half-a-dozen, and*he turned up his nose 
at them all!” 

“I am very glad I am not likely to make 
a seventh. It must have been very hard on 
the young ladies, I think, Sir Douglas?” 

“Ken’s the handsomest fellow in the 
county,” grumbled his father; “bat he’s an 





cause i 


omplain, of his 


Some 


awful anxiety to me!” 


“ Why?” asked Marjory, saucily. “ Does he 
go in for horseracing or gambling. ee 

“He never ran into debt in his life!” re- 
torted Sir Douglas, “and he’s as steady as 
time, but he’s a Radical. Fancy a respectable 








in the leasf understand. 


entered the House, and that would-be an 
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Tory like me having a son who doesn’t believe 
in rank or birth, but thinks men should be 
judged by their iniellect, and that a clever 
Poe ab is superior to a stupid duke.” 

“Tt must bo hard on you,” sympathised 
Marjory. “Is that why Mr. Vernon does not 
live at The Grange?” 

“No,” said Sir Douglas, irritably, “he does 
not live with me, because he never lives any- 
where. “He goes wandering about the world 
like a second Cain.” 


been had anyone else applie 
parison to lis idolised heir. 
_ “And what does he do?” persisted Mar- 
jory. 

“Do?” repeated Sir Douglas, who did not 


such a com- 


Very wrath would the old —, have | 


“Yes. Is he in Parliament?” 
“No. He would sit as a Radical if he 


insult I could not stand. He inherited five 
hundred a-year from his mother;-and he— 
prowls . about. Sometimes he writes for 
magazines. He has lectured in Whitechapel 
and Shoreditch. It’s a thousand pities. He 
might be master of the hounds, for he is the 
best rider ia the county, but he prefers to be 
& wanderer.” 

“Have you seen him lately?” 

“ He'came home six months ago, and stayed 
one night, .C told him it was addin insult to 
injury. I ‘think sometimes he'll 
heart.” 

“ And. yet, you wished me to marry him?-’ 
said Lady da, smiling. “You can't have 
much regard for me, Sur Douglas.” 

“T assure you I have a great deal, my dear 
young lady, but I am very anxious about 
Kenneth. [f he is left to his own devices he 
will certwinly end by marrying the daughter of 
some shoemaker or else a female lecturer. It is 
the greatest desire of my life to see him with a 
respectable wife. The Vernons have lived in 
the count? for centuries, but I’d cut him off 
with a shilling and leave my property to found 
an asylum for idiots if I ht he meant to 
bring home some uneducated work gir! to rule 
at the Grange.” 

“TI believe work girls are very highly eda- 
cated nowadays,” said ¢)Marjory, wickedly. 
“They have pianos in Board Schools, and teach 
besides lot# of abtruse subjects which I nevex 
heard of.” 

“You ate.charming as you are, Lady Mar- 
jory! .I assure you I am no admirer of 
learned ladics. But I think you are only 
nineteen, and twelve years is a great disparity 
between husband and wife.” 

“I had to rum away,” Marjory told the 
karl Jater, ‘or he would have invited me to 
become bie daughter-in-law on the spot, and 
ordsved Kenneth to come home and marry me 
at once.’ f like Sir Douglas very much, papa 
But I think he is almost mad on the subject 
of his son.” 

“The youig man is a great anxiety to 
him,” said Lord Hilton, gravely. “It ost 
reconciles zne to having no gon when I see the 
trial Kenneth Vernon is to his father.” 

But the housekeeper at the Grange, when 
she was showing the Ladies Cameron the 
picture gallery while their father lingered with 
Sir Douglas in the library, told a very dif. 
ferent story ; 

“That's the young master, my lady!” she 
said to Ida, as they paused before the portrait 
of the heir. “All the Vernons have been 
brave men, ‘but I think he’s the noblest of 
them all! He might live at home and be the 
most populue man in the county, but he's 
devoted to. his profession, and he’s always 
travelling about, making discoveries. I’ve heard 
it said that before he’s forty Mr. Vernon will 
be the most. famons scientific man in England.” 

That was it, then: Science was the young 
man’s idol, and to it he devoted all lus 
energies. -OQuoe started on her favourite topic, 
Mrs. Binns launched forth into praises of her 
young master, and the girls felt instinctively 
the hard-working housekeeper understood his 


reak my 





character fa: het*er than h‘s own father. 


“No. He doesn’t often come home,” she 
concluded, with a sigh. “You see, Lady 
Marjory, Sir Douglas has a strong will, and 
he can't bear for his son to think different 
from himself. He can’t understand that any- 
one not a doctor cares to study diseases and 
sanitation, and all such things. He gives 
parties and dances to welcome Mr. Kenneth, 
when the young gentleman “Id far prefer a 
quiet time with his father.. And he brings 
pretty young ladies here with their heads 
of fashionable gossip and the last amusement 
in London, and he can’t understand why Mr. 


| Kenneth doesn’t enjoy talking of them. Sir 


Douglas loves his son dearly, but he’s just a 
puzzle to him.” 

Gordon Drake endorsed Mrs. Binns’ opinion. 

“T was at college with him. He left when 
I had been up a year, for he was older, bu‘ 
we were friends. He was meant to be a hard- 
working, scientific man; but I don't think he 
was such a Radical as Sir Douglas makes out. 
When I knew him he did not care for politics 
at all. He was always thinking of scientfio 
discoveries. He had a laboratory of his. own 
when he left Oxford, and was always making 
experiments, I don’t think his father teed be 
afraid of his marrying beneath him. Kenneth 
was not a ladie’y man. He did not care in 
the least for fashionable damscils and their 
amusements, but I can’t fancy his marrying 
anyone not a gentlewoman.” 

“Is it true that Sir Douglas could disinherit 
him?” 

“Perfectly. He is entirely dependent on 
his father, except for the five hundred_a year 
he inherited from Lady Vernon. 1 believe 
Sir Douglas makes him an allowance.” 

“Sir Douglas is trying to woo Marjory on 
a son's behalf, oy he thinks twelve years 
almost. too t a disparity.” 

Mr. Drak anailed. 

“Jf Kenneth Vernon loved Marjory (and he 
would not marry her without love) I should 
think her a very fortunate girl. I am very 
fond of Kenneth, though it is years since we 
parted.” 

“And I am almost weary of the sound of 
his name,” said Ida, gravely. “Sir Douglas 
talks of no one else.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


When a young man has been threatened 
with disinheritance on an average seven times 
in as many years the threat loses a certain 
amount of its power, but the letter Kentieth 
Vernon received from his father one bright 
May morning six weeks before Ida Cameron’s 
wedding-day was, nevertheless, far from cal- 
culated to raise his — 

Sir Douglas wrote that he was weary to death 
of his son's repeated excuses for refusing his 
invitation, and that if Kenneth did not imme- 
diately on the receipt of his letter set out for 
The Grange he should at once take steps to 
make a new will, devising his property to 
trustees to build an asylum for the maintenance 
of idiots. + 

Mr. Vernon was occupying a very pretty 
maisonette in a retired part af Mevenat when 
this letter reached him. He had brought it 
with half-a-dozen others from the post-office in 
the neighbouring town, where he drove almost 
daily to fetch his correspondence ; but having 
a presentiment it contained disagreeable news, 
he had not opened ‘it till he was safe in his 
own cosy little study, where the pink japonica 
peeped in at the open window, and the dainty 
brightness of the furniture, the bow! of flowers 
on the writing-table, and the peculiar air of 
tasteful care on the whole room, seemed to 
auguar that Mr. Vernon’s domestic comforts 
were well cared for. 

He read Sir Douglas's letter to the bitter end. 
He found that his indefatigable father had once 
again found himself a fitting-daughter-in-law, 
and that the young lady living in the near 
vicinity of The Grange Kenneth would be able 
to see her every day, and arrange matters 
speedily. 

“Tam sure I wish he would marry her him- 


anette] 
a 


self,”” groaned the unfortunate young man. “f 
suppose I shall have to go to England, buy 
pion hang Blase § Marjory Cameron o; Lady 
anything else. ere is nothing for it but t 
tell the whole truth to my father. I think yey 
he must then leave off making matrimonio, 
schemes on my if, since there exists a jugs 
impediment to them.” 

“ What is the matter, Ken?”’ ‘ 

The “ just impediment” had enterod) ihe 
room, and stood leaning over his chair : 

Mrs, Kenneth Vernon was a fair excuse for 
her husband’s marriage, since she was 2 beagti. 
ful picture of a young matron. 

She wore a dress of soft grey caslimere with 
a knot of erimson-ribbons at the throat, 4 
lady in thought and feeling in spite of what 
his father called Ken's democratic notions. As 

raceful and refined as either of Lord Hiltoy's 
aughters, 

Why in the world had Mr. Vernon conceale 
his marriage and hidden his young wife in this 
remote village of Normandy? 

Tt was an old story now. He had met and 
fallen in love with Birdie—as he always called 


at a friend’s house. 

He knew that she ‘wae penniless, that none 
of her relations were rich enough to save her 
from having to earn her own living. 

He had lost his heart to her, Showin she 
filled a position his father would count little 
better than that of an upper-servant, and hs 
had asked her to ‘be his wife knowing per- 
fectly that Sir Douglas would regard the mitch 
as a mésaliiance, and be furious with them 
both. 

Perhaps the scientific genius, the celebrated 
thinker, could not be expected to understand 
simple matters. ; 

Ken's plan was to conceal his marriage watil 
Sir Douglas was fairly in despair at his per- 
sistent bachelorhood, and was reduced to tell- 
igg him he had better do anything rather thaw 
risk the extinction of the race of the Vernons. 
He could then declare his affections were eu- 
gaged and introduce Birdie as his wife. 

Unfortunately for the yo man’s wishes, 
things did not go quite as he hoped, Sir 
Douglas stilk-wrote periodical exhortations to 
‘his heir to marry, but in each of them showed a 
marked desire to have a voice in the choosing 
of the future Lady Vernon, and as that person‘ 
had existed for some fifteen months, and, mor 
over, had presented Kenneth with a beautiful 
son and heir, things were certainly getting 
rather complicated. 

Young Mrs. Vernon possessed a fair share 
of pride, but she idolised her busband. She 
was well content to live abroad, and keep her 
marriage secret, sinee Kenneth assured ler 
that to announce it would bring adversity 
both to him and little Douglas, but stil! she 
was but human, and she would certainly object, 
to her husband going to England to meet any 


young lady his father had se for his wife 
Theirs had been a brief engagement, a week 
all told. Birdie was leaving situation, and 


for some reason her lover could not fathom 
obstinately refused to go home for any stay 
before her marriage. 

“I. can’t tell you anything about my 
the head. “You will have to take them on 
trust. I don’t think you would get on with 
my father, but, then, as there is no chance of 
your meeting him it does not matter.’ 

“But, surely,” Kenneth, much erplexed, 
had argued, “you would like to go home jus 
to see them all before I fake you abroad, my 
darling ?”’ 


the tears welled up into her beautiful eyes, 


I am so ; but. I can’t go homé, and J 

can’t eat ee, anything about my family. 
They live in a quiet country town, and a 
never likely to cross your , but if you 
are afraid to trust me, Kenneth, we cat 
art {"” 





Of course he told her he was not afraid te 
trust her, aud equally, of.course, they did nob 


her on account of her sweet, bird-like voice— 


people,” she told Ken, with @ pretty shake of. 


“J should like to see my sisters!” Hore. 


and I believe even papa would be pleased thot, 
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part ; but the impression left on Ken's nrind 
was a painful one. 

ges 3 

He believed his wife’s relations were so vul- 





gar and uneducated that.she was ashamed to 
Tet him even see them. Perhaps the father 
was some terrible old ne’er-do-well, who would 
pave expected his son-in-law to support him, 
and who might have pursued the Vernons ail 


through their married life with a series of 
ging letters. : 
oe was certainly wiser far to steer clear of 


such a discredi connection, and yet there 
were times when Kenneth almost. regretted 
he had not just seen his wife’s family. 

Anything unknown to us bas always a vague 
tervor for us, and the clever man, of science 
sometimes felt he would have given a great 
deal just to be sure of the exact status of his 
father-in-law. , ; 

They were married, and the first six months 
they travelled constantly from place to place. 
Then they settled down at Pout Aux Dames, 
and not so very long afterwards Master Doug- 
las appeared on the scene. 

They were perfectly happy, Kenneth’s pri- 
yate income sufficed for their wants, i? as 
he was liberally paid for his scientific papers 
ihe little ménage was free from any pecuniary 
anxiety. 

Now and again Ken would go over to Eng- 
land for a few days, and perhaps spend four- 
andtwenty hours at Vernon Grange, but 
happy as he was with Birdie there was one 
secret each kept from the other. 

* Mrs. Vernon maintained a firm silence about 
her past life, and her husband never told her 
of hus father’s repeated wishes that he should 


guarry. 

“There must be something the matter,” said 
Birdie, looking at him, anxiously, while he 
hurried the ill-fated letter into his pocket. 
“lave you bed news from England?” 

“No!” he hesitated, but the clear eyes, 
looking so searching!y into his own, were not 
to be evaded. “There is nothing the matter, 
Birdie; but my father insists on my goimg to 
the Grange and spending at least one month 
with hi He is a dear old man, but bhot- 
tempered and headstrong to the last degree. 
It seems he bas taken offence at my being so 
jong abroad, and he says if I do not come 
home at once he shall make a will disinherit- 
ing me!” 

Birdie smiled. She was the least mercenary 
of women. 

“You will have to go, Ken. Not because of 
the money, bub he must, be so miserable, poor 
old man, to talk like that!” 

en nodded. 

“You see, he is:very fond of me, and —~” 
_ “And you have not spent a weck with him 
in the last twelve months. I shall miss you 
terribly, Kenneth, but you will have to go!” 

“Not and leave you behind,” he returned, 
firmly. “A few days is a very different thing 
from a month. I think, Birdie, it would be 
better to tell the old man everything!” 

She hesitated, 

“He is very prond, isn’t he, Ken?” i 

“Very ; but he would soon be proud of you, 
Birdie, and then there is the bey!” 

“Bot I am proud, too,” replied the young 
wile, frankly, “and 1 don’t want to be put - 
with just for baby’s sake. Sir Douglas woul 
shave been very angry if you had told him you 
were gomg to marry a little nursery governess 
without home or money, wouldn’t he?” 

“We won't think of that, sweetheart!” 
said Ken “Yon know perfectly well I have 
never regretted our marriage for a day or 
hour. We have been as happy as mortals 
— oe ia T think the time thas come to tell 
My lather everything. Douglas .is, his heir, 
and if anything happened to me, Birdie, a 
1 ¥ complication might arise.” 

“If anyth ed to yo ouldn’t 
care about tuners” oy, ren 

” You will let. me tell my father?” 

p It you really wish it; but we are very 
happy as we are, Ken!” 

te Every month I put it. off makes the task 
Worse,” said Kenneth, gloomily. “JT had 


very repugnant to Kenneth, but to his credit 





better tell you everything, Birdie. My father | 
ha’ grown fidgetty at my remaining so long 
a bachelor, and has set to work to find me a 
bride. So you see, my child, it’s time I teld | 
him the truth!” 


“Whom has he fixed on?” asked Birdie, |. 


laughing. “Ken, I am not in the least afraid | 
of your committing bigamy ; but I should like 
to know the lady’s name?” 
“Marjory Cameron! ” 
‘Marjory Cameron!” repeated Birdie, in a 
careless tone. “Why, the name sounds just 
like a novel. Do you know anything else 
about her, sir?” ‘ 


“Only that she is the daughter of Lord 
Hilton, my father’s nearest neighbour. Last 
September, Birdie, there was a general extino- 
tion of the whole family at the Castle. 
Earl, his wife, their two children, and his 
only brother all died within a week or so of 
each other, ‘ind all the property devolved on a 
retired sea captain, who was only a distant 
cousin. g | 

“How wonderful!” 

“Wasn't it? The Captain—I should say 
the Earl—and my father speedily became the 
closest friends, and Sir Douglas has set his 
heart on my marrying one of his lordship’s 
three daughters.” 

“What a pity you can’t.” 

“If you say that, you wicked child, { won't 
go near the Grange at all, ‘and your boy's 
birthright will be the property of the county 
idiots! Tt seems only one of the Ladies | 
Cameron is a possible bride for me.” | 

“T should have said not one,” put in Birdie. | 

“Tam giving you my father’s view,” he re- | 
torted. “The eldest, Lady Ida, is engaged 
to the Vicar of Hilton, whom, by-the-way, I | 
knew at college. The second is surrounded 
by a mystery, and lives abroad on account 
of very delicate health, There only remains 
lady Marjory, whom my father considers a 
trifle too young, but, as he tritely remarks, 
time will mend this blemish.” 

Birdie had quite recovered her cheerfulness. 

“You will have to go. How soon can you 
start?” 

“How eager you seem to get rid of me. I 
shan’t go at all, young lady, if it is a question 
of leavig you here during my absence. The 
servants can take care of the maisonnette, but 
you and Donglas are’ far too precious to be 
left behind.” 

“ As you are visiting your father, perhaps I 
had better do the same by mine,” said Mrs. 
Vernon, slowly. 

Kenneth flushed. 

“By all means if you wish it. You told 
me once, child, you had no home, and that 
you would not fo back to your family even for 
a day. What has changed your wishes?” 

“ Well,” said Birdie, slowly, “I have wanted 
to see them ever since Douglas was born. 
ae would all be so proud of him, papa espe- 
ei rm 


The thought of his heir as the pride of a 
maudling, perhaps bibulous grandfather, was 





The 


' 
| 
| 
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he te his feelings to himself. 

“They were 9) Bn when I left them,” 
went ou Birdie, “but they are a little better’ 
off now ; and, ‘besides, if money were an object, 
you would let me pay for our board—baby's 
and mine.” 

Kenneth was groaning inwardly, but he said : 

“ By all means. Now, Birdie, do I under- 
stand you? Do you wish to go and stay with 
Mr, Trevor while I am at the Grange: 

“Yes, I should like that best; and when 
you had paved the way with Sir Douglas you 
might send for us.” 

“ And where does your father live?” 

“He used to live at Oak Hempstead, but I 
believe he has moved. My plan is, Ken, that 
you should leave us at some quiet family hotel 
in London, and go on to the Grange. I shall 
write to my sister, telling her of our marriage, 
and proposing a visit. If it does not suit a 3 
to have us, we can stay quietly at the hotel 


| reason of m 


| Situation, but to become a happ 


| Trevor. 





unti! you are ready for us to join you at Vernon 


* 


l will take nurse with me. The othe: 
Bervants ean stay here, : 


range. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Lady Ida Cameron sat in her own room with 


& great joy on her face. After well-nigh 
eighteen months of cruel suspense she had at 
last heard from her absent sister, and the very 
tone of the letter showed that all was well with 
trace, 

“ Dearest Ide,—t can hardly explain my long 


silence, but, believe me, it has not been from 
waut of love. When I left you papa vowed I 
should never enter Woodbine Villa again, and 
I—I suppose stung to rebellion—vowed also J 
would never come back to him a suppliant, and 
that I would never publish my relationship to 
him without his consent. Ida, that is the 
silence. 

“T left ‘Mrs. Charteris, not te take another 
wife. My 
miserable vow prevented my claiming my 
father’s blessing, and I was married as Grace 
My husband does not know even now 
i had a right to any other name. I could not 
write to you and keep my vow, for if I had 
corresponded with my sisters, and my letters 
had been addressed to ‘ Miss Cameron,’ my hus- 
band would have known my secret at once. 
He is the best and dearest of men, and I have 
one child whom papa will love for his resem 
biance to our mother. - 

“da, you have always been my good genius, 
Do this thing for me. Ask Sapo to send for me 
on @ visit. dare not come unindden, but now 
he is no longer at Woodbine Villa he can invite 
me without breaking his word. My husband 
has brought us to England, and leit us her 
while he visits his father, your neighbour, 5 
Douglas Vernon. He is going to break to Sir 
Douglas that he bas married a little nursery 
governess. Jt would make me, oh! so happy 1 
I could tell him when I meet his father that I 
aan Lady Grace and Lord Hilton’s daughter.” 

The rest of the letter contained only aftec 
tionate congratulations on Ida’s approaching 
marriage, and the information that till a week 
ago Grace was ignorant of the wonderful change 
in her family’s fortunes 

Sho left it entirely to her sister to decide 
how much or how little to tell. the Karl, and 
Ida, who knew her father’s heart yearned for 
his absent child, made up her mind to keep 
back the fact that Grace's husband was the 
son of Lord Hilton's great friend, Sir Douglas 
Vernon. 

“Married!” The Earl looked bewildered. 
“Married, and with a boy six months old! 
Why in the world didn’t she write and tell us. 
I would have stood godfather to the child, and 
sent him a christening cup. Well, I never 
thought one of my children would treat me 
like this!” 

“But papa ”"—and poor Ida reminded him of 
his oath never to let Grace return to Woodbine 
Villa—“ and now, after almost meurning her 
ais dead, won't you welcome her to the Castle?” 

“Of course she must come here,” said the 
Earl, decidedly, “and the baby also, and I 
suppose we must put up with the young man. 
I hope he is a gentleman. I don’t think one of 
my daughters could forget herself sufliciently 
to marry anyone else ; but I should not like to 
have to present a tradesman to Gordon and Mr. 
Vernon as their future brother-in-law.” 

“Papa! Should you talk like that when 
Kenneth Vernon has never ever seen Mac- 


jory?” ee 

“Well, we must hope for the best,” said 
the Earl, gloomily, “but I wish she had mon 
tioned her husband’s name. Supyose she has 
married a Mr. Jones! Lady Grace Jones! It 
sounds awful!” 

“ And I may go and see her?’ 

“You may go to-day, and fetch them Loih 
home, and Ida,” here the Earl lowered his 
voice, “I will give you a cheque, and you had 
better buy everything 0 fancy they require. 
I don’t want my daughter to come among us 
looking shabby or like a decayed pentiowoman 
Just see she and the child are presentabic. 
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and your father’s wishes concerning Lady My, 
jory, that I knew them all in the day y 
their poverty. I wrote to Ida as soon a y, 








“Very. weil, papa!” 
“Give Grace my dear love, and tell her I 
am longing to see the boy. I do hope his name 


Mrs. Bates took the remark as a complimgnt 
to herself. 
“Tf you'd hove known how fair a home was 



















is not Jones! Bow did she sign her letter, | waiting for you, my lady, maybe you'd not | reached England, and she has insisted q ‘ 

Your loving Graco,’ why that tells nothing.” have stayed away so long ! pear fo off me and baby to Hilton Cnt) lear 

‘ 2 * ps “ You see I could not leave my husband, Mrs. | until we are welcome at The Grange. I oy Rirdi 

i “Grace!” Bates,” returned Grace, awkwardly. “I hope | to see you, dearest, and it is- just possible that ¥ 
Bi “Tdal” al ay be here to-morrow,” -_ Vernon not = a by Lord on a such econ 
t mm Pee fe a ’ eLn gs av uncommon name, ne inypression rien s, your father ma ank more indly | wa 

Pt That was all, and a rene were clasped in | jeg; On the old housekeeper’s mind was that | me if he knows I om now a guest at he shen 
an each other's arms. Surely fate had changed Lady Grace’s husband was a stranger, and that | Castle,” was | 
; for them since they parted. Ida was soon to | he was the heir of the Grange never entered her Never was news more satisfactory.  {j garni 
oe marry the lover of her choice whose affection | jmagination. Douglas pat down his paper and rubbed bis ‘4 
was proved by his having wooed her in the » « * « hands. excla 
days when she was penniless; Grace was a “Is she not charming?” demanded Sir “Mrs. Vernon must be presentable,” |) arms 

happy wife and mother Douglas, when Marjory and her father had left | cried, with a sigh of relief, quite forgetting was 

“Gan you ever forgive me?" asked Grace. | them. “Where could you find a fairer wife, | he was speaking to her husband, “ior Ii have 


“T was always hoping Ken would bring me to 


Cameron is most exclusive in her tastes. Py 
England, and I could ask you to meet me some- 


a nobler wearer of the title that was 


your 
mother’s?” 


ane ee 


" nt nF 


where in London, but you see we had no 
secrets, save about my family. He saw every 
letter I addressed, and if I had written to 
‘Miss Oameron,’ be would baye known all!” 
then, her mood changing, she asked, mis- 
chievously, “Will Marjory be very much dis- 
appointed at the failure of Sir Douglas Vernon's 
plans for her?’’ 

Ida laughed 

~ Papa and Marjory are dining at the Grange 
to-night on purpose to be introduced to Sir 
Douglas’s son!” 

“ Poor Kenneth!" and Grace, secure in her 
husband's love, laughed heartily. “Sir Douglas 
will give him a lecture on his ‘ coldness,’ when 
their guests have left.” 

“And has he, your husband, no suspicion?” 

“Not the least in the world. He knows the 
subject of my relations is a very painful one to 
me, and he never mentions it. I believe he 
thinks—don’t be offended, Ida—that I am 
terribly ashamed of my family, and that poor 
papa is sg hopelessly impecunious that I dare 
not let him know that I am married, lest he 
should try and borrow of his son-in-law.” 

“You have been playing with edged tools,” 
said Ida, fondly. “Gracie, supposing we had 
not come in for Hilton Castle, how did you 
mean your comedy to end?” 

“T always felt Ken would come hack to Eng- 
land before long, and then I meant to send for 
you. Just by looking at you I felt he would 
understand we were gentlefolks, and besides, 
your tongue was not tied by an oath. You 
could have told him our pedigree.” 

“ Sir Douglas is haunted by the fear his heir 
will marry a factory girl, or an exponent 
of woman's rights {"’ said Ida, cheerfully. “So 
even in your réle of Grace Trevor, nursery 
governess, you would have been an agreeable 
surpriso to him; but, Gracic, dearest,” drop- 
ping the light tone and becoming deadly 
serious, “did you carry it so far as that? 
Were you asotually married as Grace Trevor? ” 

“Yes; but I went toa lawyer first, Ida. I 
paid my six and eightpence honestly, and 
asked if it would affect the legality of my 
v — if T was married in the only name my 
future husband had heard me addressed by, 
and which I had borne constantly for four 
months, When my boy was born I felt thank- 
ful I had been so cautious. The mere doubt 
of his being Kenneth's lawful son would have 
killed me.” 

“I wonder which of his grandfathers wll 
spoil hum most?” said Ida, with a smiling 
glance at the baby. ‘And now, Gracie, dear, 
when can you be ready to start for Hilton? ” 

They reached the Castle about nine o'clock 
Lady Ida, her sister, the French nurse, and 
Master: Douglas. As the dénouwement mu t 
happen so soon, Ida did not attempt to mystify 
the servants,” bub openly spoke of her sister 
to the housekeeper as Lady Grace Vernon. If 
‘Mrs. Bates chose to imagine the absent husband 
was the son of the old Baronet at the Grange, 
well and good; if not, it was of no consequence. 

“I must wait up and see papa and Marjory,” 
ka d Grace, impatiently, “What a beautiful 
old howse this is!’ 








“Father,” said poor Ken, with an effort, 
“it’s no use. I can’t propose to Lady Marjory 
or anyone else to oblige you. A year ago Inst 
February I married the sweetest girl in the 
world, and we have a son, another Doug!as 
Vernon!” 

The old Baronet wrung bis hands. 

“It’s only what I might have expected when 
you took to Radical opinions. Is the young 
woman,” he hesitated, “ totally uneducated, or 
was she a female lecturer?. Don't spare me, 
Kenneth ; I prefer to know the worst.” 

“She is,” poor Ken hesitated, “not exactly 
& young woman, father; she’s a—-~’ 

Sir Douglas interrupted him. 

“Do ys mean toes married an 
wi !” he ned. 
ee 

“My wife will be twenty-three next Sep- 
tember,” said Kenneth, promptly. “I said she 
was not a young woman because she is a lady!” 

“ Oh—what was her father?” 

“T have no idea.’ 

“ Has he been dead long?” 

“He is still alive. I have never seeu him, 
and I know nothing about him except that he 
is poor ; bnt poverty is no disgrace, sir.” 

“If you have never seen her father, how 
‘did you meet the girl?” 

“She was a nursery governess at Kensing- 
ton.” 

* Even so, you ought to have seen her father, 
and told him of your intentions.” 

“JT would gladly have scen him, but Birdie 
herself refused. We have never talked much 
of the subject, but I have always fancied Mr. 
Trevor is very poor, and my wife feared his 
applying to me for money.” 

“That is the worst thing I have heard about 
her yet!” said Sir Douglas, angrily, 
ought to have wanted you to help him. I 
can’t respect a girl-who is ashamed of her own 
relations!” 

“You would be fond of Birdie if you once 
saw her,” said Ken. “I can only tell you that 
for eighteen months she has made the sun- 
shine of my Efe, and that I have never for a 
single moment regretted my marriage!” 

Sir Douglas stood his ground. 

“N ver comes of unequal unions. 


old 


“Whatever made you 


ob 
se 


No good 
Now, Lady Marjory Cameron is—— 

Ken interrupted him. 

“Father, it is too late to speak of that. I 
can never marry Lady Marjory, because I 
have a wife of my own, a good, true, loving 
girl.. Nothing can alter the fact of our mar- 
riage, but it rests with you to complete our 
happiness. If you become estranged from me 
it will be a lasting grief to my dear wife, who 
has made my life happier than it ever was 
before. She is beautiful, graceful, and accom- 
plished. Can’t you pardon her the one fault 
that she has not a long pedigree, and welcome 
her here for my sake and your grandson's?” 

Sir Douglas was conquered at last. 

“You must bring them both here to-morrow 
—but what in the world shall I say to Lord 
Hilton?” 

The morning’s post brought Ken a letter 
from his wife. 


“Tf did not tell you, dear,” wrote Grace, 


| “when you told me of Lord Hilton's family 











haps the Trevors lived near them when th 
Earl was only a retired sea captain, and th 
irls grew up together.” 

. Kenneth wailed. 

“Shall I ride over and tell Birdie you x: 
willing to make her acquaintance, sir? [ knoy 
she is most anxious to see you.” 

“J will go with you myself after lunch,” 
said Sir Beaiens “but this morning I mut 
give directions to the housekeeper. [ should 
like your wife to be received in her rightful 
home with all fitting honour, Ken.” 

There was a mist before Ken’s eyes. 

“Jt is like you to think of it, sir. Then we 
will drive over to the Castle together afte 
lunch, and I think you will own my Birdie is 
as fair an excuse for matrimony as man eve 
had.” 

Sir Douglas summoned his servants. From 
the housekeeper to the lowest kiichenmaii 
they ali filed into the great hall, and in a vey 
few words the master announced that his son’ 
wife and ohild would arrive at The Grange 
that afternoon. 

“You will order the late Lady Vernon's 
rooms to be ready for my daughter,” said Sir 
Kenneth to the housekeeper, for he was not s 
man to do things by halves, and having agreed 
to receive Birdie he would pay her as much 
honour as though sbe ‘had been Marjory 
Cameron herself, “and see that the nurseries 
are —_— for Master Vernon,” and th 
proud tone in which the 6ld gentleman pre 
nounced his grandson’s name showed that tle 
idiots had now but a slender chance of b- 
coming his heirs. ; 

The open carriage, with its noble bays 
coachman and footman, conveyed Sir Dougiss 
and his son to Hilton Castle. A dog-cart wat 
to follow them for the Iuggage and “ Master 
Vernon's nurse.” ; 

Sir Douglas felt quite a patriarch as he m ide 
these paternal arrangements. ‘They reachel 
the Castle about three, and saw the gleam of 
some white dresges on the verandah 

“Tam quite at home here,” said Sir Douglas 
“We will go in this way, Ken.” 

It was quite a fam‘ly party on the verandah 
Lord Hilton with--actually—a small, white 
frocked urchin crowing on his knee; Ida, 
gentie and sweet as usual, close by ; Marjory 
flitting about gathering flowers, and a third 
lady, looking, if possible, brighter and prettier 
than the other two, was at the Earl’s other 
side, talking merrily to him and the baby. 

It was this last lady that started and tumed 


t pale as the visitors appeared. 


“Don't run away, Grace!” commanded het 
father. “It is only my friend, Sir Dougls 
Vernon. The same name as your husband’, 
child, but no relation. These Vernons are 
old county family.” 

This speech did not reach the two newcomer, 
and Ida, who had a large share of tact, 
smoothed away all awkwardness from the meet 
ing; rising, she went forward to greet 5° 
Douglas, and took his hand. 

“Not so very long ago, Sir Douglas,” she 
said, gently, “you were pleased to confide to 
me your anxiety about your son, and you 
great wish that Mr. Vernon would marty. 
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Will you give @ kindly welcome to his wife 
ond my, sister, Lady Grace?’ 

«Your swter!” Sir Douglas stared. “My 
dear young lady, Ken married a girl called 
Rirdie Trevor! ° 

“<Be married me!” said Lord Hilton’s 
cond daughter; “and, until now, he believed 
i was Grace Trevor. I dropped my surname 
when 1 went out as a governess, because papa 
cas so horrified at the idea of a Miss Cameron 
eal her own living.” 

cyt you are sendy my daughter-in-law!” 
exclaimed Sir Donglas, folding Grace in his 
anms. © My dear, do you know my one desire 
was that Ken should marry a Cameron! I 
have been haunted ever since last night by 
Joubts as to whether you were a——” 

“A Radical,” said Grace, prettily. “No, I 
in not. Papa brought us up too carefully for 
that; but in the old days, when we were very 
poor, Sir Douglas, I have often wished we had 
never had ancestors.” 

“And,” struck in Lord Hilton, “if you have 
Deen on thorns, Vernon, Iam sure I have. Sho 
s my own child, and I should ‘have forgiven 
yer whatever she had done, but I hated to 
vhink her husband might turn out a mere city 
clerk or tradesman’s assistant.” 

“Well,” said Lord Douglas, cheerfully, “I 
hall never go match-making again; young 
yeople manage these things best for them- 
selves.” 

“They do!” said Marjory, archly. “ And, 
Sir Douglas, I could not tell you before, but I 
should have refused all your kind ‘efforts, for 
{ have quite made up my mind to stay at home 
always and take care of papa.” 

* * * * 

Up to this time, Marjory has kept her 
yesolve. She is still unmarried, and rules 
over Hilton Castle and the Earl. 

From Hilton Vicarage, Lady Ida Drake, her 
husband, and their children often come over to 
see grandpapa. A fine flock of healthy 
roungsters have the Drakes; but oid Sir 
‘touglas Vernon always maintains that not one 
f the half-dozen will compaie with his eldest 
:randson and namesake—the boy who was a 
white-frocked baby when the Baronet drove 
wver to the Castle to fetch home his son’s wife, 
and discovered that she was My Lady Grace! 


’ 








{sHE END.] 
= =e 
Sueztan.—The identity of Sheelah has 


ver been established ; she is said by some to 
jive been the wife of St. Patrick; but there 
‘no record of bis marriage, and the proba- 
lity is against such an event, as the rules of 
‘is Church impose celibacy on its clergy. 
‘ithers maintain that Sheelah was St. Patrick's 
nother, but adduce no proof. Whatever her 
elationship, her “immortal memory” is al- 
ways kept alive by liberal potations of whisky 
ea March 18, e shamrock worn on St. 
*atrich’s Day should be worn again next day, 
nd be immersed in the last glass of spirits at 
ight. Curiously, the name o Sheelah is held 
*a little reverence, for it is usually applied to 
oo or slovenly woman, especially if 
ciderly. 7 
A a oy Witcucrarr.—A curious dis- 
covery has been made at Lynn, in Lincoln- 
‘hire. In an old house a heart-shaped piece 
«i cloth, pierced with needles and pins, has 
‘een found in a “greybeard” bottle. This is 
undoubtedly a relic’ of witcheraft. According 
iv an authority, “It is part of the parapher 
valia of witchcraft. e most interesting 
‘hing about this discovery is that it should 
‘ave occurred at Lynn—i.e., in a part of the 
vorld where’ the superstitions belonging to 
“ete and witcheraft might be supposed to 
‘ve long disappeared. e house is said to 
old, and the fact that the cloth ‘was con- 
‘uned in a ‘greybeard’ or ‘ bellarmine’ bottle 
uld seem to show that the time of its de- 





# Celtel in witcheraft was universal.” 





sit belongs most probably to the 16th or | 
17th century, at which period, of course, | 


Society 


Princess Bratrice’s home in the Isle of 
Wight. is unpretentious, but very pretty. She 
is happier there, as yet, than in London, for 
her apartments in Kensington Palace are not 
fully arranged. Contrary to all expectations, 
Princess Beatrice did not inherit a great for- 
tune when her mother died. Though the con- | 
tents of the late Queen’s will have not been 
made public, this much is known, that the 
daughter who was for so many years her close 
companion, and who, in the opinion of many, 
sacr-ficed her early life entirely to her mother, 
shared exactly with her brothers and sisters 
(His Majesty excepted) when the Queen died 

Tur Battenberg children are much improved 
of late years. At one time they were not very 
popular with! their relations, as they were un- 
doubtedly spoiled. The fact that they were 
always with their illustrious grandmother gave 
them a kind of superierity over their innumer- 
able cousins, which was, perhaps, rather un- 
reasonably resented. But now all that meet 
and know them unite in declaring that Prin- 
cess Beutrice’s children, are charming. The 
girl “Ena” is her mother’s closest companion 
and comfort, and the second boy promises to 
grow into a second edition of his very hand- 
some father. The King is very kind to his 
youngest sister, and has great admiration for 
her mental gifts, though his favourite sister 
has always been Princess Louise. 

A visir to Osborne in the late Queen’s time 
was always a great treat to the vounger mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. The life lived there 
was always unconventional and healthy. The 
morning devoted to bathing, boating, and 
swimming, and the afternoon to picnics or 
drives, ending with tea with “Gan-Gan” on 
the lawn. There is a -delightful little hay in 
the private part of the shore, arranged with 
boat-house and bathing tents, and here the 
young folk would disport themselves in the 
water. Experienced people were always in 
attendance. Sometimes the presence of a sailor 
or swimming master would be needful, for 
when a larve ocean-going steamer passes the 
Isle of Wight the wash makes such a swell 
of water that a big wave arrives unexpectdly 
and not infrequently takes an unwary person 
off his or her feet. Paddling, too, was a great 
delight with the Royal youngsters, a delight 
not unshared, be it whispered, by those whe 
were much older. 

Tur King and Queen are gradually getting 
settled into their new home, and those who 
have had the honour of being commanded to 
dine have been struck with the greater magni- 
ficence of all the household arrangements. 

In future only those who are presenting or 
being presented will wear trains at Court, and 
as few people as possible will pass the Pre- 
sence, so that in the case of a married woman 
the lady who presents her will wear no train 
and is not expected to go through the Throne 
Room. Everyth'ng possible is being done to 
shorten the actual ceremony of the Court, to 
save the Queen fatigue; but there is an idea, 
too, that the evenings in future may end up 
with dane‘ng. 

THeR® is no chance of Marlborough House 
being ready for the Prince and Princess of 
Wales fer a year at least. It was found, when 
d'smantled jor the King and Queen’s move to 
Buckingham Falace, that there was a great 
deal more to be done than was expected. Many 
of the arrangements and decorations which 
were in vogue in the sixties are feit to be 
unsuitable to twentieth-century ideas, and a 
completely new style of decoration, perhaps of 
a less ‘heavy and ornate kind, is in contempla- 
tion. 





{ 





Swart Bor: “Ma, do clergymen ever 
strike?” Mother: “They do, my son. When 
they are offered another place with a larger 





Gems 


_ No success is worthy of the name unless 
it is won by honest industry and « brave 
breasting of the waves of fortune. 

“ He who knows right principles is not equal 
to him who loves them,” says Confucius. It is 
by what we love, and by what we know, 
that we make ourselves. 

GENERAL morakty depends in great measure 
on having the ideal side of the human being 
awakened and gratified from the very begin- 
ning of life, in order to afford a counterpoise to 
selfish desires. 

SELFISHNESS in some form is at the founda- 
tion of most of our unhappiness and misery 
If we could analyse all the suffering in the 
world, and trace it back to its first cause, we 
should probably find that selfishness was the 
greatest factor in creating it. 

Ir is true that love cannot be forced, that 
it cannot be made to order, that we cannot love 
because we ought to or even because we want 
But we can bring ourselves into the presence 
of the lovable. We can enter into friendship 
through the door of discipleship. We can leara 
love through service. 


— 


PERFUME AND CHARACTER 

Perfume exercises a very material effect on 
certain temperaments. It should therefore be 
chosen with deliberation and discretion, if you 
want to be lovable and amiable. The hygienic 
value of a moderate use of good perfume is 
undeniable, and every woman should adopt a 
certain one and remain constant to it. Don’t 
let it go beyond a suggestion. Slightly per- 
fume all dresses, underclothing, writing paper, 
bed linen, beds—-ihat is a new and delightful 
use for delicate sachet powder. A flat pad is 
used between the mattress and the lower shoet, 
sofa pillows, etc., but never sufficiently to be- 
come very noticeable to others 

A violet-scented atmosphere, for instance, 
makes those who are surrounded by its influ- 
ence religious, affectionate, and peace loving. 
Women of lovable natures are always fond of 
Violet. 

Heliotrope generally find devotees among 
the dainty, neat, and rather unassuming dis- 
positions, who dislike fuss or notoriety. 

Rose perfurne is most frequently used by 
warm-hearted, imaginative temperaments, who 
are inctined to extravagance and have a dis- 
regard of the more serious issues of life. 

Lily of the valley is used by women of 
-imaginative temperaments who are both affec- 
tionate and demonstrative, but obstinate to ¢ 
fault. 











— 
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THE WALTZ. 
The waltz! the waltz! I love it so, 
It makes my face with rapture glow, 
Life is so sweet and fair, 
I seem to float on air; 
As, round and round L[ turn in bliss. 
Life has no pleasure great as this. 


Oh! sweet is Bacchus’ balmy bowl, 

That gladdens both the heart and soul, 
And, oft with revel rare, 
Can banish grief and care ; 

But, bright as is his sparkling wine, 
Ob! dancing is still more divine. 


"Twas Venus taught it to her boy, 
Thus gave to love another joy, 

Who, with immortal feet, 

Danced gaily light and fleet, 
And though those happy days have flown, 
Yet Love still calls the “Waltz” -his oWn. 
Then come! then come! and dance with me— 
Oh! who so happy now as we? 

As round and round we go, 

On light and winged toe ; 





salary they immed’ately strike out for that 
p'ace.” 





Like silver clouds in summer skies, 
} Oh Per's fresh from Paradise! } 
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Facetize 


Lovers are so light-hearted they can read 
each other's thoughts with the gas turned very 
low. 


| 


Teacher: “You say there are six senses? 
Why, I have only five.” Scholar: “I know 
it, sir. The sixth one is-common sense. 

“ Waat, smoking again?” “Yes.” “What's 
become of the new leaf turned over?” “I guess 
T must have torn it out to light this cigar.” 

“Wuat is the first Jeseon in journalism?” 
asks a young man. It is this: “When you go 
into the office of an editor, make your visit 


short.” 
“ ANYTHING new on foot?” asked one politi 
cian of another. “Yes,” was the reply. 


‘ What is it?” “ Our baby. 
to walk.” 

Wirz: “Do you believe coal dealers go to 
Heaven when they die?” Husband fa 
minister): “No, my dear; not unless they 
repent of their weighs.” 

“ SHOUTER seems to be very much interested 
in labour agitation.” “Yes; I don't know of 
anything that seems to agitate him more than 
the mere thought of labour.”’ 

Rev. Mr, Promosz ; “So your wile is go'ng 
away on a visit. Fond of change, I see.” 
Brown: “ You would thipk so if you saw her 
going through my pockets every night.’ 


Teacher: “Johnnie, you must ‘bring an 
excuse for being absent yesterday from the 
head of your family.” Jobnnie: ‘ She's away, 
yia'am ; P'il have to get it from my fader.” 


He's just learned 


A wTtLs girl, in order to prove that it is 
wrong to cut off the tails of horses and dogs, 
quoted the scriptual injunction, “ What God 
has joined together let no man put asunder.” 

Fizst, Man; “ What do you think of Jones? 
T héard this’ morning that he actually owes 
for the wig he wears! ‘ Second Man: “ That’s 
what you might call a hair-owing case, isn’t 

Wiizins: “ How about that bill you under- 
took to collect on shares?'’ Lawyer: ““ You 
said I could have half of it, didn't you?” 
“Certainly.” “Well, I've collected my half. 
Can't get yours.” y 
“ Or course,” said an old farmer to the other, 
your boy is learnin’ Latin and Greek at col- 
lege, but is he learnin’ anything practical?” 
“Oh, ves. In the last he writ he tells me 
he is takin’ lessons in fencin’.” 

Sometnine Rearistic.—Book Agent (enter- 
ing): ‘Madam, I have a work of art to show 
you. It is a book.” Lady of the House (re- 
opening the door): “ And ! have a work of art 
to show you. It is a landscape.” 

“ Psuaw,” said a Mayfair lady to her hus- 
band whe had been criticising her attire, 
“what does a man know about a woman’s 
clothes?” “He knows the price, my dear,” 
he replied gently, and she retired. 

GENTLEMAN ; “ You are a cheat ! The picture 
you sold me yesterday bas painted upon it 
‘Original—by Rembrandt.’ Ji has just been 
proved to me that it is only a copy.’ Dealer: 
“The signature was perfectly correct. The 
original is by Rembrandt.” 


+ 





“ Way; papa,” said Frances, who was look- 
ing at theMamily album, “surely this isn't a | 
picture of yau?” “Yes,” replied papa, “ that | 
iS a picture ef me taken when 1 was quite 
young.” “Well,” commented the little girl, 
“it doesn't look as much like you as you look 
now’. 


Mrs. Witsts: “I learn that your daughter 
hes decided to enter a convent and devote 
herself to the Lord.” Mrs. Bilgus: “She did 
intemwd to, but her former lover, Mr. Saphead, 
suddenly returned last night, and she has 
decided to enter his home, and devote herself 
to him.” 
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is it true,” asked a tourist. “that all 
French people are illiterate?’ “ Yes,” replied 
the native, “ they are at birth.” 

He: “And won't you give me » kiss?’ 
She: ‘Certainly not. I never kissed a man in 
my life.” He: “ Neither have 1.” 

‘Wat are you going to do with your boy?’ 
“J think of getting him inte the police force.” 
“ Has he any special qualifications?" “Well, 
he is never to be found when. he is wanted.” 

“War a stunning girl that Miss Flamboy 
mT een Seteutend that she hit a 
burglar over the head with a chair the other 
night and he hasn't recovered consciousnéss 
yet.” 

Mes. O’Horx: “What's the goat struttin’ 
about so proud like that for?” Mrs. O’Butt : 
“Sure, she chewed up « hymn-book this morn- 
ing, and I suppose she thinks she's got music 
in her.” 

“ Wouzn,” said the youngest boarder, “ are 
the true conservatives.’ “You are right for 
once,” said the Cheerful Ldioct. “ Nearly 
every woman I know is at least four years 
behind her age.” “ 

Cavst ror ALarw*-Physician (to patient's 
son-in-law): “It pains me t¢ tell you, but you 
must prepare yourself to hear the worst.” Son- 
in-law : “Oh! doctor, you don’t mean to say 
there is hope for her recovery” 

Or His Aucnpance.—‘‘ Your neighbour has 
just given me an old coat,” said the tramp: 
“can you give something?” “ Yes,” replied 
the clergyman; “I wiil go through the collec- 
tion-box and find some buttons to match the 
coat,” 

A §unpay-scnoo. 
Esau?” asked the Sunday-school teacher, who 
was testing the Biblical knowledge of her 
pupils. “Esau,” replied the prompt scholar, 
“was the man who sold his birthmark for a 
pot of massage.” 

Tue Savace Bacweror.—“I do believe that 
young pair have come to an understanding at 
‘last,” said the landlady. “If they have, they 
are the first couple in leve that ever exhibited 
any signs of possessing understanding,” said 
the Savage Bachelor, 

A Fienrtne Patrent.—‘T had a case this 


morning,” said the doctor, “ where I deemed it | 


wise to let well enough alone.” “So?” re- 
plied his friend. “What was it?” “A patient 
of mine said he was well enough to punch my 
head if I insisted upon his taking the horrible 
dose I had prescribed.” 

A Uservt Sun-sata.—“I’m glad to hear,” 
wrote the old man to the youth at college, 
“that you favour the sun-bath as a means to 
health. When you come home vacation time 
Ill give you fifteen acres of it, behind a spry 
mule, with not a tree to cast a shadder on 
you,” 

SerTLep.—Bolus: “ You have a perfectly 
sound constitution, sir. You are overworked 
a little, and run down. That is why your 
physical energies have begun to flag.” Oop: 
“Then, in my case, the constitution does not 
follow the flag. Thanks, doctor; that settles 
one vexed question.” 


Writs ror Casu.—Church: “ You say your 
boy at college writes for the magazines?’ 
Gotham: “Yes; he’s written several articles 
for them.” “JI don’t suppose he’s a profes- 
sional writer?” ‘What do you mean?” 
“ Why. he doesn’t write for money.” ‘“ Doesn't 
he? You ought to see some of; the letters he 
writes to me!” 

“IT am very tired,” said the lady at the 
head of the boarding-house table, Monday 
morning, to the good-natured minister who 
sat at the other end. ‘“ You should not be,” 
said the parson, “ you didn’t preach a sermon 
yesterday.” “No,” said the jady, almost un- 
consciously, “but I listened to one.” Then 
followed an oppressive silence, which gave the 
minister time to reflect that he had come out 
only second best. 


Lesson.—* Who was | 


Wirn the dishonest, money will do alinogy 
| wwything. Philip of Macedon said : * Send yy 
| as8 laden with gold into a city, and all the 
sentinels will ran away,” 

“Wri, Mr. Kicker, you'll have one cons) 
tion when you die.” “ Ah, thank you! what js 
that?” “The consolation that at last you ax 
with the majority.” 

“Ir was not the dthrop I had taken,” caja 
a Kerry peasant, charged with being drunk 
and disorderly, “ but I had a shmoke out of a 
neighbour's pipe, and that leaned upon me.” 

Moruen’s Pet: “Mummer, this book says. 
“ And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest!’ 
Mummer : “‘ Well, -what-of it, dear?” Mother: 
Pet: “ Why shouldn’t it, I'd like toknow! [; 
begins with A.” 





\ rapy whose hushand came suddenly int; 
a fortune at once moved to the city and wen! 
to housekeeping in great style. At her firs: 
dinuer party she said to her waiter, “Now 
Albert, remove the dishes and bring in the con 
servatory !” 

Foo. or tHe Dererrst Dre.—“ Do you s« 
that man there?” “Yes. What of him‘ 
“ He’s a fool of the deepest dye.” “ How so? 
‘Why, he’s over seventy, has magnificent 
white hair and beard, and yet dyes them to « 
rmauddy black.” 

Hussanp (exasperated): “ What in the mis 
chief did you do with the snow shovel 
I brought home last night?” Wife: “ Wha: 
did you expect I would do with it John’ | 
tied a red ribbon round the handle, and put 
it in the parlour!” 

Recires.—To make a lemon drop : let it full 
iff the table. To make a stomach caky: we 
plenty of unripe fruit. Yo make a (n)ic: 
| (s)eream: stick a pin in the baby. To make 
| pastry neatly: have everything in apple-pie 
order. To make cats-sup: give them milk. 
To make a nice pickle: hunt in a drawer for 
something in the dark. 

THEY were in the parlour, occupying ov 
chair with but a single thought. They bad 
discussed the tariff, the Iyish question, the 
toboganning, the opera, the weather, and otie: 
important topics, till conversation was about 

fagged out. After a long pause: “ Ducky ' 
j “Whatty!” “Do you think IT am making 
any progress in courting?” “Well, I should 
say you were holding your own.” Tableau 

Socrat Vice.—‘ Drunkenness and extrava 
gance in dress are the most common social 
vices,” said the Rev. Dr. Teaser. “I beg you 
pardon, uncle, but I think there is a soci 
vice far more common than either of ’em, and 
one to which you are yourself much addicted,” 
responded his nephew Tom. “ Name it!” sad 
the uncle, aghast. ‘“‘ Ad-vice,” responded th: 
audacious Tom. 

A Cartrornia st tells of a man who te 
solved to give up drinking, and went to | 
notary to get him to draw up an affidavii te 
that effect. The document: was drawn, reac, 
and proved; the party held up his hand anc 
murmured the usual promise. The paper w# 
then properly sealed and delivered. * What's 
to pay?” asked the piedge-taker. “ Nothing 
of course—this is a labour of love.” “ Nothing 
to pay?” returned the grateful but very forget 
ful pledge-taker. “You're a brick! | 
take a drink!” 

Carryine Oct THe Prograume.—Some nua- 
strels recently started out on a tour, an 
advertised in a town to give a performance for 
“the benefit of the poor. Tickets reduced & 
sixpence.” The hali was crammed, and [hs 
next morning a committee for the poor callec 
upon the treasurer of the concern for the 
amount the eaid benefit had netted. The 
treasurer expressed astonishment at the de 
mand. “I thought,’ said the chairman of 
the committee, “you advertised this concert 
for the benefit of the poor!” “Weil,” te 
plied the treasurer, “didn’t we reduce the 
tickets to sixpence, so that the poor could a 


| come?” 
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th © Berore a Chinaman can quit Australia he is A Verep CLocs.—The “ Pungolo Parlamen 
Gleanings compelled to register and leave his photograph. | tare’ tells an amusing incident with regard to 


Wat may any man pen who is unable to 
write ?—Sheep. 

Wer are umbrellas like ancakes?—Because 
they are seldom seen after Lent. 

Wen do two and two not make four?— 
Vhen they stand for twenty-two. 


War is “naming the day” like a naval en- 
agement ?—Because it’s @ marry-time engage- 
ment. 

Grener holds the earthquake record with 
3.187 shocks in five years. 

xy paupers have lived to be a hundred 
same sid’ bax thre is no record of a millionaire 
having attained that age. 

Srzaxive of cycling and heart strain, a 
doctor says that so long as the cyclist can 
breathe with the mouth shut he is certainly 
perfectly safe so far as heart strain is con- 
wemed. 

fue Krne’s Satantest Sorprer.—The 
smallest boy of the British Army is Boy 
William Rutledge, son of the late Private 
William Rutledge, of the Northumberland 
Yusiliers. ‘The youngster, who is fourteen 
vears of age, and who stands 4ft. 2in. high, 
Snlisted into the Northumberland Fusiliers on 
March 22 last. 


Tae Misstnc Ltvk.—tt is stated that the 
two human skeletons discovered recently by 
the Prince of Monaco in a cave near the village 
of Grimaldi, close to the Italian frontier, are 
undoubtedly additional links in the chain con- 
necting man with thé anthropoid apes. The 
lower part of the skull and long arm are of pro- 
nounced negro type. : 

Licwrnine’s Vietrms.—The Weather Bureau 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
sare has published a bulletin which states that 
the number of deaths caused by lightning in 
the United States during the year 1900 was 
713. Of this number 291 were killed in the 
open, 158 in houses, 57 under trees, and 56 in 
Sarns; the circumstances concerning the death 
of the remaining number are not known. To 
this — | be added the number injured, which 


was S37, 


_Roasttinae = Oxey Wuorn.—During the 
Coronation festivities there will, it is quite 
certain, be many attempts to roast oxen 
whole, and there will, it is equally cer- 
tain, be many a hundredweight of good 
meat spoiled. . Is it possible to roast an ox 
whole sa that the meat shall all be fit to eat? 
Many people say it is not. But a writer on 


the subject, after considering several methods 


of not doing it properly, adds: “The best way 
of roasting an ox, & sheep, or a calf is by 
ineans of & properly-constructed roaster, heated 
by gas, in which the carcase is turned on-a 
horizontal spit by mechanical means. The re- 
gulation ef the heat is simple and effective. 
1 am convineed that if this plan wete ado 

the roasting of an ox or baron of beef would 
in future not be such a rare event as it has 
been in the past.” 


Corexation Canps as Sovvenis.~-The 
<ards containing the Royal command to attend 
t he Coronation in Westminster Abbey will pro- 
hably become the most valuable souvenirs. It 
as true there will be several thousand of these 
documents, but one may be sure that their for- 
tunate owners will not part with them, and 
they will be as searce as if only a few had been 
issued. What gives special value to them is 
that each command is signed by the King’s 
own hand. It is stated that His Majesty has 
already signed the best. of them, Not each 
of the 7,000 persons who will be seated in the 
Abbey will have a card ef command. will 
be sent to each peer, and it will include ad- 
mission for the peeress 
daughter. In the same way only one one 

rit 


and one unmarried | 


Norwicu Canartes.—-Fifty thousand canaries 
are bred in Norwich and sent to all parts of the 
world yearly. In many cases the canaries “ paid 
the rent.” 


Tur Krnq’s 


thorough examination and revision, it is in- 


mail of a date earlier than the Tudor period. | 
Qne set of armour is known to have been | 
wom by Henry VIII; another piece of 
harness is identified as having “belonged to 
Charles I., while a third suit is notable as 
having been the armour of Henry, Prince of 
Wales. 


A Maeniricenr Bovpotr.--Queen Alexan- 
dra’s boudoir is full of exqu'site Louis Seize 


parts of Windsor Castle.~ The palest mother- 


carpet. 
Spanish mahogany, with bronze ornoments. 

e old satin-wood ones have been removed. 
When the room is occupied by its owner, and 
when the vases and baskets and flowers, to 
be reckoned by scores, which Her Majesty 
always has in every available place are 
disposed about, it is the most beautiful type 
of Royal boudoir that may be imagined. 

Rarew Bormer-Maxiwwe.—A modern boiler 
shop is far different from its congener of half 
a century ago. It is not generally known that 
a boiler of 40 horse-power can made and 
shipped in about eight hours. ‘That is to say, 
if an order is put in by seven o'clock in the 
morning, it can be on the way to its destina- 
tion by three o'clock on the same day, ready 
for steam when set. This boiler will be taken 
from the flat sheets, rolled to dimensions, all 
rivets driven, tubes set and rolled, and the 
work made water and steam-tight within the 
‘time named; but it will be of the return- 
tubular type, where no smith work or flanging 
is required. 

Curious Taxrs.—The trophy tax, which 
was levied in the reign of George I. for the 
maintenance of the Militia, is, perhaps, a 
curious example of the inappropriateness of 
names. In a dialogue, published in 1752, 
eccur the lines :— 


“ Those who contribate to the tax 
On tea and chocolate and wax.” 


In the reign of William and Mary a tax on 
the birth of humanity was inflicted. Upon 
the birth of every child, 2s.; of the eldest son 
of a duke, £30; of a marquis, etc., in pro- 
portion. For many years a portion of the 
income of the bellman of St. John's, Perth, 
was derived from a fee of twopence levied on 
the parents of every child born in the city. 
This continued until 1876. 


Tne British Omniavs.—In discussing 
“Electric Traction” recently, Mr. J. C. 
Robinson commented on the fact that in 
British tramway practice there was a difficulty 
which did not present itself to the American 
or the Continental engineer—the outside seat. 
Despite the austerity of our climate, there 
was a strong public desire for outside travel 
such as did not seem to prevail anywhere else 
in the world. But the explanation is quite 
simple; it lies in the omnibus (or tram-car), 
not in the passenger. The British omnibus is 
the most pestilentially stuffy vehicle in the 
work. Nobody has ever thought of ventilat- 


it for the window advertisements. 
it is usually badly lighted as well as stuffy, 


it—on the — that one good smell de- 


| serves” anot 





‘be. sent to each on who is_pri 
totakea lady wath hin, 6: 


hide, ~~» 


ing it. In the daytime one cannot see out of 
At night 


and when-the omnibus companies determined 
to light the vehicle a little better they dowered 


1 
sent to the Pope as a jubilee gift. The clock 
$ ys : 
was duly set up in one of the rooms of the 
Pope’s apartmcnis. 


1 
furniture, collected from various rooms in other | lying beside the empty chest. It was sup- 
' | posed that the plate had been stolen, but in 
of-pearl tints have been employed in the tapes- | 1821 it was uprooted by a ploughshare which 
tries with which the furn:ture is covered, and | was turning up a piece of land on the moor, 
also. for the groundwork of the magnificent | the whole service of twenty-three pir 
The doors of the boudoir are of | fonnd intact. ; 





he beantifu! clock which th« Emp ror William 


When M. Nisard, the 


Ambassador of the French Republic, was re- 


Armoury.-—-In the King’s | ceived in soleran audience the clock was covered 
Armoury, which for a year has undergone | over with a veil, the Vatican fearing that the 


sight of it might call to the mind of the 


teresting to note that, although there are | Ambassador the hawi of clocks made by the 
swords of greater age, there are no suits of | Prussians at Paris in 1870! i 


Sitver Phare with a History.—There is on 


| view at an art loan exhibition at Norwich : 


handsome silver banqueting service lent by 
Mrs, Cator, and dated 1582. Centuries ago it 
was buried by a butler in the, service of one of 
Mrs. Cator’s ancestors in order to save it from 
some of Cromyrell’s troopers. The butler took 
the silver away in a barrow, and was seen no 
more until his body was found on Dartmoor 


ces be ng 


Revivine THE Paron.——There is a rumour 
that the pateh is to be revived. A contrary 
rumour says this cannot be unless powdered 
hair is revived too, for the patch needs white 
to justify it. Well, let us have patch and 
powder both. Sooner or later the fashion is 
certain to come round again, as all fashions 
do. Why not now? Why not commemorate 
the Coronation year by the recrudescence of 
the patch? There are spots on the sun— 
take that as an omen. All that is necessary 
for the revival of any fashion is that a 
supremely beautiful woman should take the 
lead. 

Earty Marrtacrs.—The town of Rhosilaner 
chrugog, North Wales, probably holds the 
record for early marriages. _The place is a 
thriving mining town of about 10,000 popula- 
tion. ‘The majority of the marriages are con- 
tracted when the bridegroom is from eighteen 
to twenty years of age, and the bride generally 
about two years younger. The marriages as s 
rule are happy ones, for the young miner oi 
eighteen to twenty is able to earn a splendid 
wage. After a few months of married life the 
young husband’s whole ambition is to build 
himself a chamber house. He himself does 
most of the building work. 

How Pxrrorevau ts Formep.—-According to 
Professor Dvorkovitz the formation of petro- 
leum is broadly due to the presence inside the 
earth of carbides produced by high tempera- 
tures, which decompose by contact with water 
and give off acetylene and calcium oxide. The 

ases form under pressure of volcanic distur- 
vances the various petroleum hydro-carbons. 
From researches which Professor Dvorkovitz 
had mde in Ireland he believed that the de 
co itions of vegetable matter was at the 
origin of petroleum. If in Ireland the peat 
sogs, nearly two million acres in extent and 
twenty feet deep, could by an uplift of soil be 
suddenly subjected to intense pressure and heat 
he believed the whole of the peat would be 
transformed into liquid petroleum. 

Boat Race Sratistics.—An up-to-date 
statistician estimates that, apart from energy, 
each flash and dip of each of the sixteen oars 
in the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race repre- 
sents a cash expenditure of about two shillings. 
The result is arrived at in. the following 
manner: The boat, measuring 60ft., costs £55, 
ant the set of oars £15. These are 12f, 6in. 
long, and the mea retain their own oars as 
memerttoes after the race. But the 270 which 
the racer with- oars costs is only a s item. 
The autumn trial eights entail an expenditure 
of £120, The expenses of the coach, the board 
and lodging of the crew, hire of steam launch, 
waterman’s fees, half the cost of the umpires 
jaurich, and dinner after the race makes the bill 
of each Varsity about £600, which, divided 
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er—with the reek of burnt car- | 


the twenty minutes of tie contest, averages & 
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-controls herself at this critical moment. Mrs. Chal- 
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THE PICTURE 


Silk Attire,” ete., etc. 
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SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Violet Marsden, stung to the quick by the neglec 
of the man who calls himself her husband, and driyen 
to desperation by bis callous and inhuman treatment 
of her, in a fit of temporary madness would have made 
an end of her life by drowning. Seven years 
mave goue by, and Violet Marsden, now known as Mrs. 
Merbert, has almost forgotien this unhappy episode 
Bhe is quite a favourite among certain artists, 
and at one of her “At Homes,” Leigh Erlecourt is 
introduced to her. Mrs. Herbert recognises him as her 
preserver, and would like to tell him how she has bles- 
sed him a thousand times since that day. Leigh sees 
Mrs. Herbert frequently, and his friends and relations 
are curious of his interest in a woman whose past is 
shrouded in mystery. Mrs. Herbert visits Leigh's 
studio to look at a picture he is painting. It is that 
of the woman who would have destroyed herselibut for 
his timely aid, and it is with difficulty Mrs. Herbert 


louer, who is the soul of propriety, hears of her brother's 
infatuation for this “unknown woman,” and earnestly 
remonstrates with him on his folly, but ali to no pur- 
se. Leigh does not realise it yet but he has met his 
ate, and if it is folly he must pay theprice. Violettries 
to prevent Leigh speaking the word which she is ail the 
time longing to hear. Butsuch whole-hearted devotion 
cannot be epee. and itis when he has declared 
his passion that Violet telis him of the dark page in her 
history. Henceforth Leigh has but one object, to dis- 
cover, andif possible secure punishment to the man 
who has brought so much sorrow into his dear one’s 
short life, 


CHAPTER XX.—({Continued.) 


eee RTHUR CHALLONER liked tears 
Pai as little as any man, but he had 
AV reached an age when he could 
| } endure the sight of them with 
Sew equanimity when he thought them 
salutary, as he did in this instance. He said 
not « word till Emily had controlled herself; 
and, besides, be could not but feel some sym- 
pathy with her. 

“My dear Emily,” said he, kindly, “I don’t 
Ike to see you unhappy, but though you may 
think it harsh of me to say so, it really is not 
so much Leigh's fault as yours. Have you 
not been speaking to him about Mrs. Her- 
bert ?” 

“J only asked him about that woman. I 
only implored him to give ber up. Surely, I, 
his sister, to whom his credit and happiness 
must be dear—surely [ had a right to do that?” 

“You did speak to Leigh about Mrs. Her- 
bert?” said Challoner, not so calmly as before. 
“You never told me that, Emily.” 

“He asked me to say nothing about it, 
though I suppose you must have had your own 
ideas.” i 

“Well, I knew that he was there pretty 
often ; but: when you talked about toils and a 
designing woman I thought you were exag- 
gerat-ng. 1 have heard about Mrs. Herbert 
slightly from one or two other people besides 
Greville. Do you mean that there is really 
anything ’ . 

“He fired up the minute I said a word 
against her,” said Emily, think'ng her hus- 
band was getting into agreement with her. 
“She is a person of no standing, a perfect 
Bohemian, I~hear. and he is infatuated. She 
may never have been-married for aught any- 
one can know!” 1 

“T hope you didn’t suggest that idea to 
Leigh ; because if he cares about her I don't 
wonder at bis firing up. Did you!” 

“T thought it right to place the case fully 
before him,” said Emily, drawing herself up. © 

“My dear Emily!” 

He might have spoken volumes and not put 
as much into it as into those three words. 

If Emily had not been a woman he would 
have probably used an expletive, decorous as 
his language habitually was. 

“No wonder he comes rarely. You have put 
— in unnecessary antagonism to him. 

ight or wrong, if he is in love with this Mrs. 
Herbert, he wouldn’t be worth much if he 
didn’t stick to her against all the world. I 








should think you might have kept his confi- 
dence. When will you learn that he can’t be 
driven? I half guessed there had been some- 
thing of the sort between you, partly from his 
manner, mostly from yours.” 

“T have not changed in the least,” protested 
Emily. 

“You have, though you may not think it; 
and if I notice it, @ fortiori he will, so much 
more sensitive as he is. You've done the worst 
thing you could for him!” 

“T have done my duty!” 

“Everybody says that when they’ve done 
some mischief,” said Challoner, curtly. “I’m 
sure you meant well, Emily, but all you have 
done is to drive him away. I should have 
thought you might have tried to alienate him 
gradually from these people you object to.” 

“So I did, but it has been no good,” said 


. Emily, discreetly ; “and, to crown ail, Leigh 


takes up this horrible club. It’s all that Mrs. 
Herbert's fault. Women like that always have 
high play at their houses." There was a case 
in the papers about it once—-—” 

“ About Mrs. Herbert?” said Challoner, in- 
clined to laugh. 

“No, no; but it’s just the same. And being 
so much with her, Leigh has just followed her 
wets and thinks no more of gambling than-she 
P oes.” 

“So this is what has been worrying you all 
these weeks. Leigh falls in love with the wrong 
— and this unfortunate Mrs. Herbert ends 
»y driving him toa gambling club. It’s a very 
pretty story put so, but there’s another side, 
my dear, that you don’t see!” 

“I don’t think there is,” said Emily. 
“Heaven knows, he may have married this 
woman. If he has, I'll never receive her, 
never!” 

“What do you know about her? I've heard 
various opinions, but I don’t give much cre 
dence to them. Greville is not in love with 
her, yet he always speaks of her with the ut- 
most respect. You are so hard on her, Emily.” 

“ One judges people by what one sees.” 

“More often by what one does not see, my 
dear.” i 

“Please don’t interrupt me, Arthur. No 
young woman in our class lives as she does, 
knowing such indifferent people, quite ‘by her- 
self, very pretty, utterly silent about her hus- 
band and her own birth, or even how she got 
her means. And yet Leigh, who is so proud 
of his good birth, resents it when I tell him 
all this. Of course, if he marries her he will 
be miserable.” 

“Hm!” said Challoner, “if she is all you 
seem to imagine I don’t suppose there would 
be much question of marriage. I hope Leigh 
hasn't got into some foolish entanglement!” 

Whereupon Emily got indignant, and her 
husband laughed. 

“Pooh! Emily, you don’t mean to say you 
think him immaculate?” he said. “I am in- 
clined to think myself-that the whole thing is 
not as you imagine; but still 1 haven't your 
profound faith in him. J de think such an en- 
tanglement is quite possible; but I don’t like 
this estrangement, and I’m very glad you've 
told me. I don’t like this house being closed 
to him, particularly now.” 

“He knows he is always welcome,” said 
Emily. 

“He is not practically, if you let him see 
that you cannot forget this affair, especially as 
=~ knows what you think of the woman he 
oves.” 

“Arthur, I hope you are not angry with 
me,” said Emily, anxiously. “I must speak 
about this club, I couldn’t feel conscience-clear 
if I didn’t.” 

“Never mind your conscience ; recognise its 
inconvenience for once, my love. Leave the 








matter to me. Angry with you! Weil, I was 
vexed, I am afraid; but it’s only becanse I 
love Leigh nearly as much as you do,” said 
Challoner, crossing to his wife and kissing her 
“Only 1 don’t want to. wrap kim up in cotton 
wool as you do. Don’t be so unhappy, the 
boy is all right.” 

“Tf I could think so,” said Emily, sighin,. 
“ Anyhow, he can’t be happy estranged from 
us all.” 

“Perhaps Mrs. Herbert’ is compensation,’ 
said Challoner, with ga odd touch of sadness 
in his. voice. “It’s the way of lovers. You 
mustn’t be hurt by what Pve said, dear. I've 
been silent a long time, because up til) now the 
effect of your mistake-has been simply 4 lot of 
chaffing from Leigh, and you have always 
ended with laughing. Now it bas become 
serious. You have made him feel that the 
yoke is real, and lie has flung it off.” 

“T think,” said Emily, not at all convinced 
“that he might see it is all for his own goni.” 

“ He'd be the rarest being in creation, then,” 
said the lawyer. “I never knew the man yet 
who thanked me when I've told him he'd » 
bad case; and to tell a man, and Leigh of «!! 
men, when he’s in love, or thinks he is, it’s al! 
the same, that it’s for his own good to give the 
lady up, weil, it’s unreasonable to suppose be’l} 
listen to it. Don’t you do anything in this, 
Emily, and, above all, not a word to Leigh. Do 
you quite understand me?” 

“Of course, it is no use for two to speak.” 
said Emily. 

She was still convinced that she would have 
the most influence, and was not a little jealou: 
of anyone else taking her brother in hand, 
much as a mother might be with a favour'te 
son. 

“No, certainly not.” assented her husband. 
“TI think we will leave the matter there for 
the present.” 

He was, in truth, more uneasy than he chose 
to say to his wife; and his superior experi 
ence and sense made him more puzzled than 
she. 

She sprang at once to a plain, unmistakabie 
reazon, he was not so satisfied. Altogether, 
he was very glad to meet the deliquent one 
day by a mere chance, as the lawyer was con- 
ing out of the Temple Library. 

After mutual greetings, Erlscourt explaineJ 
his unwonted presence there by saying busi- 
ness had obliged him to see his solicitor i» 
Chancery Lane, and as he was so near he had 
lodked in at Challoner’s chambers, when the 
clerk had sent him on to the Library. 

“Well, I'm delighted to see you,” said the 
elder man. “Shall we have our ehat in tl 
gardens or in my room?” 

“Oh! in the gardens,” said sun-loving E1!:- 
court.. “It’s too glorious a day to be shut up 
in the house.” ‘ 

They crossed the lawh to the shaded walk : 5 
the left-hand side. Erlscourt inquired afte: 
Emily and Dora. ft 

“ Emily is well, but not in very good spirit: 
Dora has lost her sweet temper,” was t!: 
reply. 

Erlscourt half smiled. 

“Tt’s only an eclipse,” said he, but made => 
allusion to his sister. . , 

“I hope so. I'm afraid you're partly re 
sponsible for Emmie’s state of mind,” said 
Challoner. “ You don’t see her as often as you 
used, my dear boy, and Dora and I don’t suffic: 
for her happiness.” 

“T'll come and see her, of course,” said Er)-- 
court, after the slightest pause. 

This answer did not lead up to a read: 
opening of the subject in Challoner’s mind, +» 
he was obl'ged to broach it in another way. 
“Yes, do. I'm afraid it is partly her fauit 
that you have not been so fect 3 in and out as 
usual.” 

“The fact is,” the other said frankly, 
“Emmie and I don’t see some things in th~ 
same light, and I can't stand her lecturing. ! 
don’t mind any lectures from you, but she 
doesn’t understand either the world, men in 
general, or me. It is all very well about 
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“GREVPLLE, YOU'RE A LUCKY FELLOW 


trifling things when I called her Mentor and 
made fun of it; it’s different now. It isn’t 
because I’m wanting in affection or respect 
be cg or you that I’ve kept away a good 
meat. 

“Ym quite sure of that. If you don’t 
mind what I say, may I ask you a question? 
The matter has been worrying Emily, and, I 
must say, me too. I heard it before she did, 
but I said nothing to her, and have impressed 
on her to say nothing to you ; but if I had not 
pronsised to speak nothing would have stopped 
ner, 

“About King’s, you mean?” said the painter 
quietly. “I’ve seen Tom Danby there several 
times, and, of course, I knew it would come 
round.’ 

You know, I suppose, that such clubs are 
legal ¢” 

ane I know.” 

“Well, suppose anything happens. And 
besides, they io ly gamble there: don't they? 
You never cared for play, and it makes Emmie 
very unhappy.” 

me am sorry,” said the other, in a low, 
pained voice. “Think of me as ‘well as you 
can, that is all I can say.” 

“We should never thnk anything else of 
you, my dear boy. Now, forgive me if I ask 
you if you want money—if so-———” 

“No, no,” said Erlscourt, “you are too 
generous. Indeed, I have plenty. If I had 

n making a fool of myself in any way I 
shouldn’t be afraid to come to you, before I 
tried to make it up by play, but I haven't. I 
repeat, I can say nothing more. I do go to 
King’s, and I can’t give it wp, or, rather, lest 
you misunderstand ‘ can’t,’ I will not.” 

, The words lost their harsh determination 
fom the winning way in which they were 
said, and a deeper softness in the G'l- 
ous Venner had correctly enough called vel- 


hur Challoner was not @ifferent from 
many another middle-aged man of strong 
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TO HAVE WON DORA. SHE'S A JEWEL FIT FOR ANY MAN TO WEAR {" SAID LEIGH. 


common sense and pretty wide experience ; 
against both experience and comraon sense he 
let. beauty and charm persuade him, So far 
Emily would have been the better Mentor ; 
there was no fear of her letting the matter 
drop. Challoner on!y said— 

“Well, I can’t make you out, but I can’t 
help trusting you. I hope no one is driving you 
on.” 


“By which you mean a woman, of course. 
No; i give you my honour, no one is driving 
me on,” answered Eriscourt. “But, under- 
stand, Arthur, I won’t have a word from 
Emily about this. I'll try and come as usual 
if she will let all sign of disagreement drop.” 

“You must overlook any unintentional 
failure, Leigh,” said Challoner. “ You young 
people are apt to be exacting. Remember 
how fond Emily is of you. You must see 
how this matter looks, to her especially.” 

“I want to see old Mentor tremendously 
myself,” said Erlscourt, taking the slight re- 
proach in very good part. am willing to 
give more than I take. Will you tell Dora 


that I am going to Ohristie’s to-morrow, if’ 


she likes to come will she join me there at 
three? She said she wanted to go.” 

“Tl tell her,” said Challoner, understand- 
ing the message as a dismissal of the subject. 
He wag not very well satisfied with his share 
in the conversation when he came to think it 
over in his chambers. He had not said all he 
meant to say, and had let himself be, to a 
great extent, glamoured. But there was no 
help for it; to re-open the subject was impos- 
sible. Well as Erlscourt had behaved, Chal 
loner could see he would not endure anything 
further. The lawyer felt he had done out of 
his business what he never did in it— 


bungled ! 


CHAPTER XXI. 
When Dora Maine received Erlscourt’s mes- 
sage from her cousin she said she would go, 








and pursed up her lips with a satisfied nod of 
her little head. 

“You don’t want me, Emily, I suppose?” 
she said. 

“No, dear, pray go. 1 daresay you will 
be amused. I was thinking that I might as 
well make my visit to Mrs. Mordaunt to 
morrow afternoon instead of the morning. She 
does net lexve London till the evening.” 

‘Who is Mrs. Mordaunt?” asked Emily's 
husband, looking up from the raciest novel he 
had been\able to find. 

“ An old school friend 
Leigh. I thought,” said 
heard the particulars of her husband’s con- 
versation with Leigh while dressing for 
dinner, “then Leigh might take Dora back 
with him, and I'd join them there.” 

“Oh!” cried. Dora, clapping her hands, 
“and have a lovely bachelor tea! Mr. Gre 
ville told me the harum-scarum way they have 
things.” 

“It’s a very good plan,” said Challoner. 
“Dora, you had better take a cab down to 
Piccadilly, and you won’t have to wait; Leigh 
is sure to be waiting for you.” 

And, indeed, when Dera, in a charming 
summer Tostume, stood up to descend from 
her hansom, she found Erlscourt on the pave 
ment, assisting her to alight. 

“JT remember your saying once,” he said, as 
he led her inside the famous Christie’s, “ that 
you would like to see a sale here. There’s a 
curious old cup I want.” 

“Tt’s very good of you,” said Dora, with 
that refreshing air of delight. “How extra 
vagant you are, spending your money like 
that.” 

“Well, I earn it, don’t I?” 

“People mayn’t spend money just as they 
like,” said the girl, sententiously. “Oh, what 
a crowd! Who was that nodded to you just 
now!” 

“That was ——,” mentioning a well-known 
sculptor. “There's —— and ——,” running 


living not far from 
Emily, who had 
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over the names of several famous people, and | 
with a smile and bow to some one who 
passed. 

“What a lot you kuow!” said Dora. “I 
mean 2 lot of people. Oh, Leigh!” she ex- 
claimed, suddenly, “do you see that lady a 
little way off? She’s the prettiest dressed 
woman here—and how perfectly she’s stand- 
ing!” 

Erlscourt turned with no particular interest_ 
till he singled out the lady mentioned. Then 
his dark eyes lighted up. 

Dera said, eagerly’: 

“ Doesn’t she look charming? She's a som?- 

y, I'm sure.” 

“She’s Mrs. Herbert,” said the painter. “T 
can’t leave you, Dora, and I must speak to 
her. Come and be introduced.” 

“J should like to know her very much,” said 
the girl, simply, with an intuitive sense that 
quiet speech was better than any assevera- | 
tions, | 
Violet. Herbert stood bac] ‘rom the crowd, 
her face eee away 1 om the two ap- 

roaching her. 

7 She was dressed ‘in black velveteen, and a 
white, rather wide-brimmed hat. 

The dark dress made her look exquisitely 
fair, and the lace fichu knotted carelessly on 
her bosom added to the picturesqueness of her 
appearance. 

e turned suddenly, just as Erlscourt and 
Dora came up. , 

“You here?” said Erlscourt, taking her 
hand. 

She felt how closely he pressed it as her 
eyes went to Dora with a sort of proud shrink- 
ing in them. Erlsedurt said :~- 

“Miss Maine-—-Mrs. Herbert.” 

Dora bowed smilingly, Violet more slightly ; 
a little frigidly, with a faint colour comitg 
inte her cheek—-whether for Erlscourt or her 
Dora could not decide. desi 

“J want some vases for my diawing-room,” 
said Mrs. Herbert. “I have not been here 
ten minutes.” 

“T’'ve never been here before,” said Dora. 
“Doesn't it look nice and busy—stch a 
crowd?” 

“T am just as much a stranger as you,. Miss 
Maine!" said Violet. “Im afraid I can’t 
penetrate into that crowd, so you mustn’t let 
me hamper you.” 

“Tit ‘take care of you,” said Eriscourt; 
and Dora said earnestly, in the same braath.— 

“Qh, do come, Mrs. Herbert!” 

“When were you afraid of crowds?” whis- 
pered Erlscourt, bending down to Violet as he 
cdvew her hand on his arm, while Dora went 
to ber other side. 

Violet gave him a look, half reproachful, 
but the reproach melted altogether into a 
smile, and her eyes fell. 

When the Musiness began Erlsoourt left 
them, undertaking Violet’s business as well as 
his own, 

Dera was delighted to be left alone with 
Mrs. Herbert, who had taken by storm her 
enthusiastic girl’s fancy, not the less because 
Miss Dora was more than ever confirmed in 
her idea that there was a love-story. 

Violet, conquering her proud disinelination 
to keep aloof where she imaginetl she was ill 
thought of, began in her sweet way, 

“TI have heard your name very often, Miss 
Maine. You see, you know friends of mine— 
Mr. Erlscourt and Mr. Greville.” 

_ Does Leigh talk to. you about me?’ said 
the girl, smiling. “I suppose you know, then, 
that this is my firet season in London. -{ do 
wish I lived here always!” 

“Perhaps you may, some day,” said Violet, 
without any particular meaning; but the 
colour in the girl’s face showed her that Dora 
had attributed a meaning to her. 

“Oh, no,” the Jatter said, hastily, ‘my 
father lives in the country. He’s a:squire in 
Gloucestershire. I shall yo back thers when 
my cousins leave town in the Jong vacation.” 

“You will not, miss. London. then,” said 
Mrs. Herbert. “Tf is dull, nothing goiag on, 





and all your friends away. 
is deFghtful in autumn!” 

“Not in winter, though,” said’ Dora. 
“Phough we are not far from the county 
town, and we have balls there sometimes.” 

So they chatted pleasantly, Violet, on her 
side, liking the fresh, lively young girl, who 
looked as if she had never had a care, and 
who, if she bad heard anything against her- 
self, gave not so much as a look to show it, 
and séemed as pleased as if she had. been 
gossiping with Her Gracious Majesty. 

After what seemed to one, at least, a long 
absence, Erlscourt came back, having secured 
the very cup and vases wanted. . 

“And that’s for you, Dora,” he said, giving 
her something wrapped in the most tempting 
tissue paper. : 

“What is it?” she said, with sparkling 


And the country 


eyes. 
“Tent that always what all the children 
say?” said Violet, laughing. “ Why don’t you 
open it, Miss Maine, you cau’t exist in ignor- 
ance till you get home.” 

Dora undid carefully the fli wrapping, 
at least enough to show that the gift was 
a small, quaint, old-fashioned cup. Shelooked 


wp. 

POn, Leigh!” she said, “what a lovely 
little cup! I'll love you for ever for that.” 

“That's a reward worth having,” he said ; 
“but 1 think I was sure of that before.” 

They thought of going now. Dora had 
already told Eriscourt of the arrangement 
suggested by Emily, and he had agreed to it 
cordially ; whether he felt eo cordial about it as 
they walked wpe ul vi mang: and Violet said 
she was going up Park Lane is a question. 

He could not but think that if Dora had not 
been with him he would have had nearly 
another hour of Elysium,~but he bore his ill- 
fate heroically, and tried not to think Picca- 
dilly, lying in the fil warmth of the sun, 
looked blank and dreary. 

Aas soon as they reached --—~ Street, Erls- 
court consigned Dora to the maid, asked if 
Mrs. Challoner was there, and was told no. 
Dora, who had been very silent the greater 
part of the way, in spite of her new treasure, 
came down into the drawing-room to find it 
empty, the tea equipagd on a small side table, 
the breeze wafting itself contentedly through 
the wide windows, and the scent of flowers 
coming from the garden outside. 

Dora stood sniffing in the warm air and 
delicious scents, and looking at the quivering 
leaves of the trees before her, but thinking 
deeply and apparently doubtfully. 

mily had not yet come, might not yet 
awhile ; it was in the memory of man that she 
had been unpunctual. 

The girl turned swiftly from the window, 
passed through the room, and eut into the 
passage, then up the wide, low stairway, paus- 
ing at the studio door. It was half open. She 
heard Erlscourt’s mellow tenor voice singing 
softly, and she pushed the door further. 

“Leigh, may I come,in?” she asked. 

He threw the door wide open. 

“ Of course, sweetest of visitors. I am sorry 
you have been alone. I was coming down in a 
minute. Where's Emmie?” 

“She isn’t here-yet,”’ said Dora, in a nervous 
way, “Iam glad you didn’t treat me in guest 
fashion.” 

“Dora, dear!” said Erlscourt, putting his 
hand on her shoulder and looking down into a 
flushed, shy face, “you musn’t be afraid of 
saying anything to me.” 

“It's partly about Emily,” said the girl, 

ateful to him. “She's got a stupid idea in 

r head,” she went on stumbling over her 
words, “about yon and’ me, and it’s all ‘non- 
sense, and it’s aaeing, Cingsecahiee between 


you—-and—and—" she had got that out with- 
out meaning to, and turned scarlet, stopping 


dead. 

“My dearest child,” sata Erlscourt, gently, 
“T know exactly What you méan. I’m sorry 
you're troubled ; /but I could not very well say 
anything to you, and Emmie would nob have 
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heeded me. As tv disagreeables, that has been 
settled and explained.” 

“ Oh, I am so glad,” breathed the girl. “ 0} 
don’t think me horrid, but 1 couldn't bear i: 
any longer, and I began to be terrified lest you 
might think I could have stopped Emily and 
didn’t.” 

“Tt never crossed ime onee-—it never covld 
have done with you. It might with some girle 
bat oy with you, and especially seeing as | 
aid. 

“ Are you quite sure?” asked Dora, ventuy. 
ing to look up into his face, and ignoring the 
last sentence. “Please speak the exact 
truth!’ ’ 

“Tt is the exact truth, Dora.” 

“You see,” said the girl, “I knew T might 
speak to you--more particularly after to-day— 
because you couldn’t possibly have any ides of 
such a thing——” 

“ After to-day, pretty one?” 

“Please forgive me,” said the girl, almost in 
a whisper ; “I always thought Emily tried thy 
because of Mrs. Herbert.”’ 

Vague as-her speech was, Erlscourt of covrse 
understood her. 

“J know she did,” he said, so quietly that it 
startled Dora, and he lifted bis hand from her 
shoulder. 

“ Leigh, 1 oughtn’t to have said that.” 

“You can say what you like, Dora,” he 
answered. “‘ You see, all the success Emmio 
has had is to make you unhappy, me uneasy, 
and Greville half angry with me, I am very 
glad you have been brave enough to epeak to 
me frankly ; you need not have been so afraid. 
Now that you have spoken, and we understand 
each other, Emily's manwuvres may be allowed 
to go on. Except one thing, I don’t think she 
ought to treat Greville as she does.” 

She may do as she likes in her own house,” 
said Dora, with unwonted partisanship 

“Well, anyhow, she ought to remember he 
is my friend,” said Erlscourt, with a smile that 
made her colour again. “And now, Dor, 
about your meeting Mrs. Herbert, you must 
tell Emily or not, as you like,” It wil! make 
no difference to me. I was sure you had no 
prejudice, and of course it need go no further.” 

“TI wish it could,” said the girl, “I think 
she is delicious, I always wanted to meet her. 
But she didn’t say a word when we left her. 
Why does Emily dislike her?” 

“Some reasons peculiar to Emily,” said 
Leigh, who could not restrain that bitterness. 

“I am so sorry,” said the girl, sorrowfullp 
“Perhaps one day——” 

He put his arm round her, kissing her. 

“ You are the sweetest little sympathiser,” he 
said. “I don't know about the ‘one day,’ but 
if your life is bright, | wouldn’t darken it with 
my troubles.” 

“Ah, do you call that friendship? J couldn't 
be gait happy unless you were. I wish Emily 
could see her, she would know then that you 
could not help loving her. -I think I will tell 
Emmie; it is bravest, and I am under her 
charge. Besides,” with a haughty lift of her 
head, “ she’s no right to think me wrong.” 

“You're a thorough-going advocate, Dora,” 
said Erlscourt, half Tonghing. “and the dearest. 
I think I hear Emmie——” 

“Leigh, one word ; you are not letting Emily 
come between you, ate you? There is a difi- 
culty, isn’t there?” . ~ 

“Yes, but not of my making, nor Violet’s 
It. is that that comes’ between. .us—never 
Emmie. I should not notice, nor let Violet 
notice, any such prejudice. Wait-a minute, 
don’t run away just yet. I want to know what 
pene you so certain after to-day? Is it fellow- 

“Oh, Leigh, don’t tease me. No; but when 
“bom were gone, and F was talking about you, 

_ face. ed so soft-that sort of unex 
-pressed smile ‘about the "t. you 
IED FY gt xs . 

: His had very- much the same look as hé 
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He was down first, and Dora, as she sprang | little. thing like Dora? Td give years to | sometimes be ng a little too strong and some- 


the last step, saw him throw his arms round 
Emily with a bright “My dear old Mentor! 

“My own boyd” said Emily, kissing _bim 

ain and agai. 

“eT hey all went into the drawing-room, Dora, 
relieved of the oppression that had been more 
or less heavy during the afternoon, insisted on 
pouring out the tea, and made a merry, as 
well as a pretty, dispenser of that priceless 
peverage. But Erlscourt, though he rattled 
any nonsense that same into his head, was 
fretted intolerably by the fact, of which he 
was conscious, that his sister was constantly 
sanning him; he would much rather she had 
spoken, But no, she was mindful of her hus- 
band’s injunction, and said not a word of ad- 
monition, but as Violet Herbert and King’s 
Club were exclusively in her mind the result 
was silence, and @ watching meant to be un- 
noticed. ; 

She aggravated the situation by saying when 
she was leaving, “I am glad to see-you looking 
« well,” in a tone which prompted Erlscourt 
to answer: 

“Why should T not?” 

She waived a reply by asking how soon he 
conld come to dinner. . 

“Not before Sunday.” 

“But we dine early on Sundays, so that any- 
one who likes can go to church.” 

“Tl come in the afternoon, then, if that will 
do. , 

Emily accepted this, but looked dissatisfied. 
She thought a week-day evening spent at her 
house would keep him from the club, which 
idea Erlscourt, divining, was prompted by a 
sprit of oppasition to frustrate by declining 
to state that he could have come in the follow- 
ing week. 

“May I bring Greville?” he said, carelessly ; 
“the poor fellow has nowhere to yo on Sunday 
unless I’m at home, and then he comes in here. 
You ought to try and keep him ont of mis- 
chief.” 


“T am afraid he will find it dui!,” said 
Emily, hesitating. 

“No, he won't. T'll keep you alive, and 
perhaps he’ll go to church if you let him come, 
and if he's at home he'll only ruin himself in 
cigarettes.” 

He knew his power over’ Emily, evea when 
she was displeased, and he also knew site could 
not resist the bait he threw out, though 
Greville’s vey would no doubt entirely depend 
on Dora's, Emily, of course, consented, and 

went down the garden to the gate, while Dora 
’ lingered behind to give her aider and abettor 

avery eloquent look out of her blue eyes. 

Greville, half an hour afterwards, was 
startled by Erlscourt coming into his room 
and sweeping away the paper on which he 
was outlining a head, and then demanding 
as he seated himself in the easy chair. 
oo Do you want to be in. the 
heaven?” 

“ Like St. Paul?’ said Greville, irreverently. 
“Who else is to be in this heaven?” 

“Be quiet, Greville, don’t be flippant,” said 
the other, laughing. “Will you come with 
me on Sunday to Hamilton Terrace?” 

. But, Leigh, I haven’t been there for some 

time. I can't go if your sister ix going to snnb 

me—i beg your pardon.” 

‘You meed not. She said she'd be glad to 
se you,” 

1 You asked her, Leigh?” 

‘Yos, I did, and if you're wise you won't let 
the chance slip. I ¢ell you what, Greville; 
youre « lucky fellow to have won Dora. She’s 
. jewel fit for any man to wear-—nay, too good 
1or-you or anyone else,” said Erlscourt, becom- 
ing suddenly earnest. “If you doubt whether 

® 8 won find it out, and don't lose this op- 
or No one here has a right to inter- 

%s Erlscourt, how can I thank you?” said 

Ureville. “It isn’t every man placed as you 

}"° would trouble himself about another fel- 

low 8 love affairs.” 

What, not for an old chum, and’ a dear 


seventh 





see you two happy!” said Erlscourt, with more | 


intense earnestness than before. “You must 
come on Sunday, at least you'll be with her. 
Now give me a cigarette and show me that 


head.” 


He took it up. 
“ Ah, I thought so, it’s got a look of Dora.” 


te ve 


CHAPTER XXII 


his first. visit to King’s Ciub; and Venner’s 
revenge had left that personage on the whole 
the gainer. After that the painter dropped 
in at the club when he liked, without a word 
being said as to his becoming a member 
Venner undertook to teach himn baccarat, but 
that Erlscourt declined, laughingly. He said 
he didn’t like the game, implying that it was 
too dangerous a game for hiro, and contriving to 


convey a compliment to-Venner's superior skil!. | 
This flattered Venner, the more so as he | 


was qnite convinced that Erlscourt had taken 
a liking to him. He said so to George King, 
who had also made the painter's acquaintance, 
and both were agreed that their new acquisition 
was no better than the rest at King’s, which 
was exactly what Eriscourt had taken pains to 
make them think. 

The club seemed to prosper. ‘The authori- 


ties did not appear to take any notice of it, | 
though the policemen on their beat sometimes | 


lingered opposite the windows, but nothing 
came of it, 

It was rumoured in the club one night that 
a warning had been received—-somebody said 
King had been seen speaking to a man who 
was a detective ; this ramour was rather con- 
firmed 4 by getting about that lower stakes 
were to 
most of the men left before dawn, which was 
considered early hours for King's 

Erlscourt had been present that night, uot 
playing, but locking on, and so, perliaos, had 
seen still more than usual—and he was alway 


| watchful. Venner, who, as he often was, was 


dealer at baccarat, had seemed uneasy—once 
or twice significant glances had passed 
between him and King, unseen by any but tiie 
man whose whole interest it was to learn 
every secret contained in those four walls. 

Venner had also played without attention, 
and as Erlscourt had already discovered he 
was apt to do when disturbed, taken more 
wine than usual. That wae before he had 

many times to the club. 

Canoeing. then, that King and Venner 
were more closely connected in some way 
than they seemed to the general public, Eris- 
court set himself to make friends with King. 
That was not difficult with a man of George's 
stamp and class, : 

He ventured once to ask Mr. Erlscourt to 
horour him “by 
private room,” and Mr. Eriscourt consented. 
As they went upstairs the painter took 
especial notice of the way, not with any dis- 
tinct plan, but considering that in his posi- 
ion all the knowledge he could pick up was 
useful. 

The room was the same in which Venner 
had been when discussing with George the 
idea of getting the two artists into his 
clutches, and while Erlscourt smilingly 
accepted the cigarette offered him, his keen 
dark eyes were noting every object in the 
room, the position of every article and the 
small door on one side 

(seorge brought out wine, and while putting 
glasses on the table, swept away angrily : ouc 
— of a torn envelope lying in his way. 


hey diuttered on the floor, save one or two | 


which lay on the edge of the table, towards 
which edge George pushed a bottle of claret 
and a glass, saying : ‘ 

“I know you're little enough of a wine 
drinker, Mr, Erlscourt, but. perhaps you'll do 
me the honour to take a glass with me.” 

Mr. King’s h’s were not always very certain, 


| venient. 


played for, and for a few nights | 


having a cigarette in his | 





times nob strong eno , 

Erlsvourt thought of that with @ cariow 
compound of disgust and half contemptuous 
amusement, as he poured out the wine, and lis 
eyes fell.on one of the little scraps of the pape 
that hed refused the ignominy of descending 
to the floor. 

* Gilbert Venner, Esq.,” seemed to fill the 
whole bit of white 


and yet, to Erlscourt’s mind, it made another 
lnk, a something connected with those signifi- 
cant looks he had seen downstairs. Besides, a 
man does not tear up and scatter about his 
letters in a place where he is not familiar. 

George had been taking wine downstairs— 
he now emptied a glass and filled another be- 
fore Eriscourt had hhalf finished his; and in 
consequence ‘became talkative. Erlscourt 
praised the wine, which was scone ged. 

“Yes, I'm a pretty good judge,” said 
George. “I don’t let just everybody have that 
wire 

“IT ought to feel very flatitered then,” said 
the painter, with infinite scorn in bis heart. 
“TY shouldn't have thought,” he went on, 
carelessly, “from the make of this house 
thet these second-floor rooms were so con- 
But I wonder you didn’t have folding 
doors instead of that small door.” 

* Very Ekely,” said George, with a knowing 
leer. uot quite clearsheaded : “ that little door 
didn’t cost me half what a big one would.” 

‘No, but it would make the rooms en suite,” 
said Erlscourt, again at a venture. 

“What do I care for en suite?” said George, 


' on whose lips the French words were not easily 


recognisable, ‘It’s just as handy to me as it 
is. 

“Naturally,” thought the painter, “ since’ I'm 
very much mistaken if you want anything else 
but a ready means of escape.” Then he changed 
the subject, and presently rose to go. 

Inch by inch, here a little, there a litile, that 
seemed scarcely of moment, and yet might 
serve hyn one day--and meanwhile there was. 
little to give him any comfort in a life terribly 
tried. 

Even Violet’s loving eyes and sweet voice 
were little solace—the bitter struggle, never 
quite lulled, was always hardest in her présence 
—always the old ery of rebellion, always the 
unbidden thought to take her away from this 
endless degradation and forget it, and the more 
he saw of the man she had once loved, once 
given herself to, the more he knew of the dis- 
honoured, vicious nature, the deeper and 
stronger his temptation grew. For such base 
brute as that her life and his were to be 
wrecked. : 

His one real solace at this darkest period of 
his life was the art that he had always loved 
with the same pure and exalted love, and now 
it paid him back im his need. 

One night before the Sunday cngaged to 
Emily, one of those exquisite summer nights 
when one cannot talk but only dream, he 
paused on the steps of the place he had grown 
to hate. From within he heard loud voices, un 
refined laughter, the clink of glasses ; above, the 
fathomless depths of the blue sky and a soft, 
clear moon. There vice, coarseuess, pollution, 
fever of heart and soul; here, purity, peace, 
loveliness. What a pitiful change from this to 
that! Was it so pitiful? Was there not another 
side—patience, devotion, loyal self-restraint, 
noblest struggle against sin, even of thought? 
Something of that rushed into the man’s heart, 
softened the tense lips, shone in the dark eyes. 
He went in. 

The card-room, as usual, was blazing with 
light that almost dazzled him, and full of talk- 
ing and laughter. 

The theatres were just out, and before 
Erlscourt had been five minutes in the room 
other men kept dropping in. 

More wine was called for, fresh packs of cards 


“ 


supplied, baccarat ro gong being the 
favouriie game—naturally, in a proprietary 
club. 


Then Venner alko came 
| to this private room ; nothing in that, though— 

Eriscourt had taken care to call at Gil- | 
bert Venner’s chambers, as arranged for on | ' 
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“How do, Erlscourt? Glad to see you, my 
prince of painters! ‘ called some men familiarly, 
whose hands Erlscourt in other circumstances 
would never willingly have touched. 

He returned the greetings cordially, declin- 
ing to play. 

“Not just yet,” he said, smiling. “What, 
Venner! baccarat again?” crossing to the 
table where that gentleman sat, and shaking 
hands with him and others he knew. 

He was a favourite, the more so because his 
play was so indifferent. 

enner gave a significant look to one of his 
partners, a look not unnoticed by Erlscourt, 
who smiled inwardly. 

He, too, utterly despised his associates to be 
wounded in the slightest degree by -their 
opinion of him. 

“Try your hand,’ said Venner, encourag- 
ingly. 

He had been out to dinner—a men’s dinner 
party—and, apparently having had quite as 
much wine as was good for him, kept refilling 
his glass. 

‘Perhaps I will,” said Erlscourt, watching 
Lim, “but not just yet. I'd rather look on a 
little.” 

He seemed not to fix his attention on any 
one player; indeed, he moved away from the 
table once or twice to others. Yet that did 
not prevent him from noticing King come up 
to Venner’s side. 

Erlscourt sauntered back again. 

George asked his friend if he could change 
him a f-sovereign, but, as the money was 
passing, dropped his purse. 

in stooping for it, he whispered something 
to Venner, whose somewhat flushed face 
‘became for an instant angry, and meanwhile 
Erlscourt was very intently watching the 
play. 

“ Now, Erlscourt,” said Venner, after half 
an hour's interval, “we've finished that game. 
I wish you'd join us, there’s a good fellow?” 
‘oringing his hand—a strong, heavy hand— 
down on the other’s shoulder. 

Eriscourt did not even wince, though the 
‘dood in bis veins was like fire. 

“I shouldn’t like to hamper you,” he said, 
moving quietly aside, so as to release himself 
fcim Venner’s hand. ai 
_* Oh, nonsense; you'll soon pick it up. 
Zadeed, there’s nothing much in it to learn.” 

_Erlscourt sat down, his mind busy with 
thoughts quite apart from the game he was 
(earning. 

He had told Violet that Venner was fond of 
wine, but he had never yet seen him affected 
oy it further than the inducing of high spirits 
~—certainly not while playing. ’ 

He was still cautious now, never missing a 
chance, aud it was in vain that Erlscowt 
looked for any sign of unfair play. 

Venner was wise enough to run no risks, 
until the baccarat was over, and Erlscourt 
ae. = écarté, 

“With all my heart,” said Venner, with 
alacrity. “I owe you your revenge.” 

The other men had left them, gone to the 
smoking or billiard-room, or to take further 
cefreshment. 

(To be continued next week). 











BORAX AND ITS USES. 


‘The skilled laundress has found that borax 
«oftens hard water, loosens the dirt, and saves 
the strength and the clothes. 

_ Added to starch it gives a fine gloss to 
nen, 

_Put_in the rinsing water, it. will give all 
the stiffness needed for laces. 

%t will prevent delicate colours from spread 
ing, and wh:te clothes from becoming yellow. 

.The house wife has found that ants, bugs, 
atd moths diclike it, and will avoid places 
where the powder is spread. 

‘That it is very effective in cleaning glass, 
#.verware, brass, marble, etc. 

Dissolved in water it should oceupy a pro- 
tunent place on every toilet table. 
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HER TEARS 
By UNCLE BENJAMIN. 

“T’ve half a mind to shoot myself!” 

“What!” I exclaimed, glancing up. “You 
have not been married a month. What's up?” 

“T left my wife in tears,” he answered. “It 
is the third time of late. I can’t stand a 
woman’s tears. And, bother it, [ have done and 
said nothing to cause it fn either case.” Then, 
with 2 curiously pitiful look at me, he asked, 
“Tell me, for you are a married man of some 
years, do all women cry so easily?” 

Of course they do. This grand fellow will 
find it out. He is not at fault; and, as he 
did not kill himself, but went home about 
eleven o’clock to cheer up the dear little lady, 
he no doubt began then to discover how much 
happier all women are after they have had “a 
real good ery.” It is, among women who are 
well-treated andgondly beloved, as common as 
umong the victims of unmanly treatment. A 
cry is a woman's safety-valve. She lets off 
steam by this meiins. Her finer nerves get 
strung to such tension that if she could not 
cry she would die. It is God’s law of her 
more sensitive being. ‘The soul of woman 
seems poured out. A man-stands shocked and 
nonplussed before the weeping creature. He 
viever cries now, and has not shed a tear for 
e ws; a man never wets cheeks for anything 
ess than an open grave or a fit of awful 
anger. He is, however, perfectly miserable 
while he asks, “What is the matter?” The 
reply is silent weeping. Then he insists on 
an answer, and gets, perhaps, “Oh, nothing!” 
with an cdded burst of sorrow. 

Generally a good woman who is crying over 
nothing does it alone. She knows how abject 
is the misery her tears inflict, and she knows 
how useless is her attempt to avoid it. She 
puts it off just as long as she can. She waits 
till sons and husband are gone to business. 
She keeps back her weeping till the small 
children are off to schoo]. But it has to come. 
She goes to her favourite corner in her own 
chamber. She sits in the chair where she has 
rocked and soothed all her babies. She looks 
up, over the mantel, to the picture of the 
little dead bor, and melts her heart in the 
loving gaze. ‘hen the tears come. It is like 
refreshing rain on a sultry day. It washes off 
the cobwebs from the flowers, and lays the 
dust of fret and worry. God bless her, let 
her cry! 1 wish I could, but I cannot. But 
I have learned that it is a woman's luxury, 
and I am glad for every woman who can weep 
away her troubles in a half-hour. 

A woman will endure more grief than a 
man. In.real troubles her tears are apt to 
escape from despair. She weeps, then she 
springs up with bounding energy to go on 
again, her ss renewed. No man has 
ever been through a great trial who has not 
been astonished by this faculty of a wom’. 's 
soul. 

Tt is a downright mean thing for a lovely 
and beloved woman to take ps Mw tht of a 
man by her tears. She knows she can conquer 
him by tears. Well, she uses tears over 
trifles; not that natural tearfulness of which I 
have been speaking, but a trick. She weeps 
to carry her point, and she does it. But the 
man, though he is shaken, soon sees the 
oint; and he gets hardened to it. He 
udu the difference between her petty pas- 
sion and her cry from a woman’s heart. He 
is wise enough to go off to town, leaving her 
to her trick. ‘This is bad for him, for it 
makes him unhappy for the forenoon, and he 
raust shake off his misery by hardening his 
heart. He learns contempt for one whom she 
should always be able to respect at the very 
highest, or he takes a drink, or he gets angry, 
and carries a sore-headed consciousness of be- 
ing ill-appreciated and abused. He thinks of 
the evening dinner-hour without pleasure; 
wishes he could go somewhere else than home. 


He pte ng begins club life because when 


he left home his wife was crying. 





The meanest man living is he who can cursa 
@ woman's tears by an unfeeling act, and care 
not. What a record the just God must keep 
who is said to preserve the “tears of H. 
saints in His bottle,” as he sees the silent rain 
of woman’s sorrow. The tears of a mother 
over her miserable son; the bowing down oj 
her silver head in the midnight chamber of 
a wandering ingrate, who is breaking his 
mother’s heart. The cheek wet in its prema- 
ture furrows by a grief caused by a scoundrel 
who is seeking the giggle of some stranger. 
Vhe fair face of a daughter dewed with shame 
over the evil ways of her father, whom she 
loves and follows, “because mother loved him, 
and he is father.” Oh, since there is a just 
God, thow shall heaven be perfumed when up 
there He opens those precious vials. 








HOME, 


There are delights innumerable bound up in 
the word “home.” The word expresses com- 
fort, love and sympathy, and all other quali- 
ties that constitute the pleasures of social 
life. Were the everyday enjoyments of many 
of our pious, intelligent, and affectionate fami. 
Yes faithfully portrayed, they would exceed, 
in moral heroism, interest, and romance, most 
of the productions of the pen of fiction. The 
social well-being of society rests on our homes, 
and what are the feuntlation Stones of our 
homes but woman’s care and devotion? A 
good mother is worth an army of acquaint- 
ances, and a true-hearted, noble-minded sister 
is more precious than the “dear five hundred 
friends.” Those who have played round th 
sume doorstep. basked in the same mother's 
smnile, in whose veins the same blood flows, 
are bound by a sacred te that can never be 
broken. Distance may separate, quarrels may 
occur, but those who have a capacity to love 
anything must have at times a bubbkog up of 
fond recollections, and a yearning after the 
joys of bygone days. Every woman has a 
mission on earth. There is “ something to do” 
for every one—a household to pat in order, a 
child to attend to, some class of unfortunate, 
degraded, or homeless humanity to befriend. 
That soil Gs poor, indeed, that leaves the 
world without having exerted an influence that 
will be felt for good after she has passed 
away. ‘There is little beauty in the lives of 
those women who are drawn into the gay cit 
cles of fashionable life, whose arena is public 
display, whose nursery is their prison. At 
home, in the inner sanctuary of home life, 
woman appears in her true glory. 








HIS TWO SWHETHBARTS. 


Though years rush by on swiftest wings, 
To dim the mem’ries clearest, 

My first sweetheart I'll ne’er forget— 
My first, perchance my dearest. 


The highest type of womanhood, 
Her grace and beauty held me. 
If I revolted from her sway, 
Her tender glance soon quelled me. 


I've got another sweetheart now, 
And truly I adore her ; 

But she turns from me with disda‘n, 
Though humbly I implore her. 


From her I fear I ac’er shall gain 
That boundless love unmeasured, 

Which my first sweetheart yielded me— 
Rare gift, forever treasured. 


But to them both I e’er shall give 
A steadfast love abiding ; ; 
And sweethearts dear, and sweethearts twain, 
Within my heart are hiding. 


To her, the first sweetheart I knew, 
My mother true and loyal, 

And to my baby danghter, too, 
I yield a homage royal. 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE 





CHAPTER XLVIL.—(Continued.| 
seen HAILSTORM of bullets rattled 
f around the Baronet and his com- 
panions. The bullets embedded 
themselves in the  bulwarks, 
skimmed over the deck, tore 
through ihe sails, aod buried themselves in the 


waters. ; ; 

Sir Richard and his assistants returned the 
compliment immediately. 

“No one hurt yet on this side, Mr. An- 
chester!” cried Mr. Haughton, full of excite- 
ment, his eyes fairly blazing as he marked 
ihe wild disappoimtment of the East Indian. 
“Take that, with my compliments!” 

He gent his last bullet towards the adven- 
turer. ’ 

A howi of pain followed, announcing that it 
had fulfilled its mission. 

Mr. Anchester's giant form was observed to 
topple and fall into the outstretched arms of 
his men, Avcry of dismay arose from the 
pursuers. 

Their leader had been wounded—dangerously 
wounded—as was evident at the first. glance. 

In a moment all was wild disorder on the 
dittle craft. 

Mr. Anchester, the blood welling from his 
breast, whispered hoarsely his orders to renew 
the attack, but he was not obeyed. He lay on 
the deck pale and helpless. ‘Their leader dis- 
abled, the men had neither heart nor object in 
continuing the assault. They clustered around 
him, stanching his wounds, and offering him 
diquor, but they were disheartened and 
dispirited. 

That shot of Mr. Haughton’s had ended the 
pursuit. 

The “Ailsie,” taking advantage of the enemy's 
confusion, sprang away with renewed courage. 
A few minates pub them beyond danger of 
being overtaken, but Sir Richard and his 
fnends were nov ‘ec less pleased to observe 
that Mr. Anches...3 v had headed in- 
shore, and that further efforts to overtake them 
hed been abandoned. 

‘= them out of their calculations,” said 
Mr. Haughton, with much self-complacency. 
“Mr, Anchester had no idea that he was to 
encounter such aman as Iam. The fact is 
quite evident {”* 

“Mr. Anchester being wounded, his men 
daro not pursue us further,” said Sir Richard. 
“Of course, they have no object in Miss Glint- 
wick’s capture. They anh wished to earn 
their promised reward, but, the reward being 
endangered by Mr. Anchester’s illness, nothing 
remains for them but to go back.” 

They won't try it with this wind,” said 
the . “They'll have to put into some 
bay till the wind changes, That's the very 
thing they are doing. There's no danger now, 
sit. The young lady can come up.” 

The Baronet hastened to the cabin. He 
found Hellice kneeling. When he gently lifted- 
her to her feet, he saw that her face was very 
pale and anxious, and that her eyes were like 
wells of glowing fire. 

You are net hurt, Richard?” she asked, 
tremulously. 

_ “Not hurt, my darling!” he answered, fold- 
an her to his broad breast, with yearning 
enderness, Pin ms on board this vessel is 
ours. ve been mercifull reserved 
‘hroughout, from all harm.” aide 
hat pak Heaven!” said Hellice, 20 fervently 
‘ut her aspiration was a prayer. 

we be hurt when you. were 

with praying for us?” asked her lover, 
re tears x em, Bs his eyes. “We are 
hee ny soaring. r last peril is past, and 
henceforth our lives are to united in one 
gad, rin stream, ‘The shadows aro fled 
. ever, s j 
exnihins of Tove)” us welcome the glorious 
ay Forgive me, Richard,” said the maiden ; 
ut in the midst of my joy and happiness, 





one thing is lacking. 
T miss her so.” 

“ Let us hope, if spirits can return to earth, 
that she is with us at this moment,” said the 
Baronet, reverently. “But, Hellice,” he | 
added, after a moment’s silence, “ you haven't 
asked me about our enemies yet. Mr. An- 
chester was wounded. How severely I do not 
kuow, but badly enough to discourage his ful- | 
lowers. You must come up and congratulate 
my uncle on his marksmanship. He is as vain 
as a peacock, and plumes himself on having 
saved us all. Come!” 

He gently drew her to the deck. 

Hellice complimented Mr. Haughton to his 
content, praised the skipper and the faithful | 
Tom, and then resumed her seat, wrapping 
herself in her shawl, and nestling her head | 
upon her lover’s faithful breast. } 

The remainder of the voyage was without 
incidem. The wind kept up its strength and 
fury, yet, notwithstanding its power, and the 
predictions of the worthy skipper, it was past 
two o'clock when the sloop rounded info the 
cove nearest Sorel Place. 

“TI miscalculated the distance,” observed | 
the captain. “Ill be impossible for me to 

back while this wind holds. Hadn’t you 
Coase sleep aboard, miss?” 

“I would rather go to the village, thank | 
you,” returned Hellice, anxious to avoid a 
night in the unwholesome little cabin. “I 
shan’ mind the walk!” 

Sir Richard acquiesced in this decision. 
He paid the skipper and Tom double what he 
had promised them, and the grateful fisher- 
men hastened to row their passengers ashore, 
and stood bowing after them long after the 
panty had passed up the road. 

“The road that passes Sorel Place, where 
Lady Redwoode passed her last night on 
earth, leads us to the village,” said the Baro- 
net, drawing Hellice’s arm within his own, 
and gently compelling her tg lean heavily upon 
him. “It’s several miles to the village, and it 
may be better for us to seek lodgings at a farm- 
house.” 

“ Or at Sorel Place?” 
ton, who was carrying Hellice’s few effects on 
his arm, “If it were good enough for her, 
it’s good enough for us!” 

is suggestion met with favour from the 
lovers. Sorel Place would be near to the sea, 
and Hellice desired to visit the vicinity of the 
Pool in the morning. They decided, there- 
fore, to make application for shelter at Sorel 
Place, and Hellice felt a mournful pleasure 
in the thought that the chamber last occupied 
by Lady Redwoode might be assigned to her. 

They toiled up the gloomy road, and ap- 
proached Sorel Place. Sir Richard turned 
into the little lane, now drearier and more 
desolate than ever in the lonely night-time, 
and Hellice clung more closely to him, and 
even Mr. Haughton walked nearer to his side, 
as if feeling a desire for close companionship. 

“What a old place,” said Hellice. 
“How dark the house is! There is no light!” 

“Because it is nearly three o’clock in the: 
morning!” replied the Baronet. “It was 
past two when they entered the bay, and it 
took some time to land, to pay off the men, 
and to walk up here. It must be quite three! 
The people in the house live at the back. We 
must go round there, if we wish to make our 
presence known!” 

He led the way round ‘to the rear of the old 
mansion. 

1. back-garden was dark, with thick grow- 
ing trees, but the branches and leaves were 
plainly revealed by a light that streamed from 
an upper window. 

“Someone is up at this hour!” said Sir 
Richard, pausing, and looking up. 
early risers here. How fortunate!” 

“Tt is a barred window!” said Hellice, 
wonderingly. 


I want Lady Redwoode. 





suggest ed Mr. Haugh- 





The three paused in a compact group, con- 
tinuing to look upward. They fancied they 
heard the sound of voices in contention, and 
curiosity held them motionless. 

At last Sir Richard said: 

“How thoughtless I am to keep you stand- . 
ing here, when are so tired. I will 
knock———"” 

The words yet trembled on his lips when 4 
form appeared at the upper window, a paue of 
glass was dashed out, and Lady Redwoode’s 
despairing shriek rang out on the horrified 
air. ‘Lhe light behind her showed her white, 
despairing face and flowing hair ; 

“Lady Redwoode!” cried Sir Richard 
voluntarily. 

“Mother!” murmured Hellice, with un- 
controllable joy, as she held her arms upward. 

“It is Lady Redwoode—alive!" cried the 
Baronet, almost paralysed at his discovery. 
“ Alive! and here!” 

Again that wild shrick rang out upon the 
night air 

Sir Richard shouted incoherently to the 
helpless prisoner, rushed to the kitchen door, 
but, finding it locked, he then dashed in a 
window, leaping through the aperture, and 


vou 


in- 


disappeared within the house. 


CHAPTER XLIX 

While that second appalling shriek yet 
lingered on Lady Redwoode's lips, her startled 
persecutors sprang forward and dragged her 
from the window. Luke Jenson, clutching 
his prisoner closely by the arm, hoarsely 
directed his mother to Jet down a curtain, an 
order which she tremblingly obeyed, mutter 
ing that it should have been done before, but 
that her mind had been too disturbed to allow 
her to think of it. The curtain lowered, and 
all possible discovery from that point averted, 
Jenson demanded gruffly of his parent: 

“Have you locked the door?” 

“I was just going to do so,” responded the 
woman, crossing the floor. “Her ladyship's 
screams made me forget it. Luke, don’t you 
think we'd better wait till to-morrow night’ 
It’s almost morning, and I'm that scared now 
that you could knock me over with a feather 
Suppose someone should come-——' 

“-Tisn’t necessary to s’pove so, That law- 
yer'll be here in the morning, sure as fate! 
Now or never’s my motto. Lock the door, 
and let’s have the business over.” 

The Baroness clasped her hands, not in 
entreaty to her enemy, but in prayer to Him 
who holds in his hands the issues of life and 
death. She had no hope of life now. One 
glance at the fierce, determined face of Jenson 
dispelled any half-formed thought of appeal- 
ing to his mercy. She strove, therefore, to 
resign herself to her untimely fate. 

Mrs. Jenson made no further appeale on be- 
half of the helpless captive. She was per- 
suaded that her son was right, and that both 
would be safer with their prisoner dead. She 
approached the door, her hend trembled oa 
the key. 

At that juncture came to the ears of both 
persecutors and prisoner the sound of a heavy, 
unsteady tramping on the old stairs. 

‘The mother and son stared at each other 
in sudden and wild affright. 

Lady Redwoode looked at the door, which 
still remained unlocked, startled, eager, and 
flushed with awakening hope. 

The next moment the door was flung open 
and Sir Richard Haughton strode into the 
room. 

One eagle glance sufficed to make him com- 
prehend the whole tableau. 

His blue eyes flashed lightning as they 
beheld the half-kneeling figure of the Baroness, 
he¥ arm still held in the firm but now uncon- 
scions clasp of Luke Jenson, whose brutat 
face was frozen into an expression of the most 
terrible alarm. 

Mrs. Jenson stood near the door, having 
been pushed aside at the Baronet’s entrance. 
Her attitude was cowering, and she broke 
out immediately into tears and deprecating 
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lamentations, meant to influence the imtruder 


son. 

The mother and son recognised Sir Richard 
ai once as having been one of the party who 
had ‘visited Sorei Place and the vicinity, after 
the supposetl death of Lady Redwoode. 

The oness recognised. him with incredu- 
lous joy. 

“Sir Richard!” she sereamed, her. voice 
freighted with sudden exultation, gratitude, 
and amazement. 

The Baronet bounded towards her, his eyes 
fairly blazing. He struck from her arm the 
hand of Luke Jenson. With another blow he 
sent the ruffian reeling to the opposite side of 
the room. 

And then, with infinite tenderness, such as 
a son “— feel towards a good and gentle 
mother, he raised the form of Lady Red- 
woode, gathered her to his manly breast, and 
with loving assurances told her she was safe. 

His words fell en wunheeding ears. The 
Baroness had fainted from excess-of joy. Sir 
Richard laid her upon the bed, and began to 
chafe her hands in the endeavour to restore 
her to consciousness. 

Mrs. Jenson and Luke, thus momentarily 
forgotten, exchanged significant glances, and 
moved towards the door with a view of escape. 

Their hopes were frustrated, however, by 
the appearance of Mr. Haughton and Hellice, | 
who hastened on in the footsteps of the 
Baronet, arriving in time to play an impor- 
tant part in the drama. 

“Qn, Richard! Is she dead?” cried Hel- 
lice, hastening to the bedside. 

“My darling, no! Sprinkle her face with 
water while I chafe her hands. She has only 
fainted.” 

The maiden hastened to second her lover's 
exertions, bathing the white and rigid face, 
calling upon her ladyship with tears to arouse 
herself, seeming to know exactly what to do, 
and having sufficient self-possession to do it 
skilfully and quickly. 

While the lovers were thus engaged, Mr. 
Haughton, comprehending intuitively that the 
Jensons were the enemics and persecutors of 
Lady Redwoode, quietly closed the door be- 
hind him, placed himself against it, and dis- 
played a formidable-looking pistol, while he 
giared menacingly at the guilty couple. 

_ As may be imagined, they were reduced to 
instant and abject submission. 

“Dare to make a movement of escape, and 
your fate is sealed!” declared Mr. Haughton, 
with the manner of one issuing a terrible 
ukase from which there could be no appeal. 
“T've a good mind to shoot you both down. 
Bit down! Sit down, I say, on the floor!” 

The Jensons immediately assumed the re- 
quired positions, being too cowardly to attempt 
to brave or elude their conqueror, who main- 
tained a close watch upon them, ready, as he 
said, to execute vengeance upon either. 

While this scone was occurring, Lady Red- 
woode was being won back to consciousness. 
Nhe breath came and went throngh her parted 
tips. Her eyes slowly opened, aud her gaze 
wandered from Sir Richard to Hellice. 


All WomenGirls 


who value their complexion, and who 
like to keep it fresh, clear, and beauti- 
ful,should use PERMOLLINE SOAP, 
It keeps the most delicate skin 
free from pimples, roughness, black- 
heads, and eruptions, and you should 
give it a trial. Mothers should wash 
babies with it as it is most beneficial, 
Permolline Sosp is supplied by chem- 
isis at One Shilling per Tablet, or 
gamaple will be sent post free for 14., by 
Cherub Soap Co., Ltd., Bootle, 
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At sight of the latter she was herself again. 

She struggled to an upright posture, and, as 
she did so, Hellice retreated a few steps, the 
memory of Lady Redwonde’s suspicions 
against her recurring te her mind with erush- 
ing force. The consciousness of the double 
accusation against her came back to her, and 
she felt distressed and humiliated. She’ stood 
ues and downeast, with folded hands and 

oping figure. 

“ Hfallice!” ‘said the Baroness. her voice as 
sweet, low and teader as the voice of an angel. 
The East Indian girl looked up, her a 
brightening with the glow of an oriental sun- 
rise. Her dark.eyes were like great caverns 
of light. Her scarlet lips quivered with sensi- 
tive feeling. Her lithe and slender figure 
became erect, and she half opened her arms, 

unconsciously to herself. 

The tender utterance of her name had trans- 
formed her into a loving, glowing, ‘passionful 
being, and she waited, hali-expectant of the 4 
realisation of the precious hope that had been 
born in her hour of greatest sorrow. 

She had not Jong to wait. 

Her eyes, her ijook, her attitude, brought 
back to the Baroness the memory. of the bus- 
band of her youth. She saw: Hellice a fair 
and delicate copy of that poet-lover whose 

she had so long mourned. The 
truth that had come to her soul with Jenson’s 
words quickened in her heart. She arose, | 
eager and impassioned, and stretched: out her | 
arms, crying : 

“Come to me, Hellice. My child! My 
daughter! You are mine—my own!” 

With a great cry of joy, Hellice sprang to 
thas, embrace, onl was folded to the Sart 
which she had so recently believed would 
never warm to her. 

We will not linger on the blissful recogni- 
tion of the holy relationship between those two, 
so unlike cach other, yet so equally lovely. 

It was all made plain to Hellice, through 
caresses and incoherent words, that .Cecile’s 
unworthiness had at last: convinced.the heart 
and veason of the Baroness that she had 
chosen wrongly between the two girls, and 
that the troubled instinct of her ladyship, like 
a fluttering bird, had at last settled down to 
be no more disturbed. 

“1 have been blind—bhnd!” said Lad 
Redwoode; with infinite self-reproach. “It 
was my own child I met so coldly on her com- 
ing home! it was my own child to whom I 
refused my love, whom I believed bad and un- 
worthy, whom I expelled from home and pre- 
sence, whom I drove out upon the world! I 
can never forgive myself—never! I shall carry 
my remorse down to my grave. But, Hellice, 
daughter of my youth, can you ever forgive me 
and love me? five I chilled your heart into 
an eternal coldness?” 

For answer, Hellice looked u 
lovely face with happy eyes, and 
one word,-— 

** Mother !’” ; 

It was enough. By the tenderness with 
which it was breathed, Lady Redwoode knew 
that the maiden’s heart had welcomed her with 
more then filial love. 

“Sir Richard,” said the Baroness, with a 
beaming smile, “you were true throughout all 
to Hellice. You declared your knowledge of 
her innocence; when suspicions were most rife 
against her, You have found her when I 
deemed her lost to us. for ever. I cannot bear 
in this hour the thought of parting from her, 
but I must not forget that you have a right to 
her as sacred as mine. I cannot part from 
her, but you shall he my son!” 

She placed the maiden’s hands in his, and 
looked upon them both with maternal pride 
and tenderness. 

“ And now,” she said, a few minutes later, 
“let us go away from this old place. The very 
air is oppressive ¢o me here. ‘Take me away, 
Sir Richard, at once. Will you not?” 

The Baronet assented. Hellice assisted her 


into that 
ispered the 





mother to arise, for she had set down again, 


Ihady Redwoode shook hands with the poo 
gentleman, who did mot relax his vipa 
watch upon bis puibonees, even when concraty 
lating ber ladyship upon her happy escaje. 

* We will attempt to walk on to the villas 
said Sir Richard. “About this couple——’ 

“I will guard them while you send £0lag 
constables from the village!” said Mr. Hangh. 
ton, briefly. * 

“Qh, no,” cried Mrs. Jenson, fairly grovel. 
ling on the floor at Mr. Haughton’s feet. “Oh, 
let us go, We are not so much to blame. Wy 
were led away, indeed we were. We will you 
fess all——”_* 

“Hush, mother!” interrupted Luke, who 
had worked himself into a sullen mood, assur. 
ing himeelf ‘that his fate, whatever it might be. 
would be shared by- Mr. Forsythe and Cecile, 

“1 won't bush,” screamed Mrs. Jenson, half 
beside herself with fear, the prison and gailows 
looming up before her frenzied imaginatioy 
“Luke aodme are not the ones to biame. We 
shouldn’t have tried to poison her ladyship'to. 
night, only them Forsythes and that [udian 
woman put Luke up to it. You can see {oy 
yourselves that we were only cats’-paws to 
them, for Luke has got the bottle.in his pocket 
now!” ne 

Luke produced the empty Indian phial ihat 
had been given him by Renee, and Sir Richard 
examined it with wonder and loathing. 

“*Twan't Luke and me that tried to drown 
her ladyship,” exclaimed Mrs. Jenson, appeal- 
ingly. The young lady, Mrs: Forsythe, wp 
set the boat purposely. She arid her hushend 
hired Luke not to pick Lady Redwoode wp 
We'll make a full confession, if you'll let us 
off ——” 

“TL have heard enough!” declared Lady Red 
woode, sternly. “I understand the whole 
story. Your are safe, both of you, for I cannot 
punish you without briiging in the names of 
my-niece and nephew. I leave you to yom 
own consciences, and to a Judge wiser than 
those of earth!” , 

She took Sir Richard’s arm, and the Baronet 
aroused himself from his amazement, and con 
ducted her and Hellice from the room. 

Mr. Haughton, muttering his discontent » 
ihis phose of affairs, and vainly wishing that 
he could.-have foreseen this emergency, ani 
provided himself with an infernal ‘machine, 
suitable to the annihilation of the mother tad 
son, with their employers, lingered a moment 
to flourish his pistol in their faces, and to in 
timidate them with threats, in ‘which, having 
succeeded to his satisfaction, he hastened down 
stairs after his friends. He rejoined them in 
the lower hall, and accompanied them frow the 
house. 

The fresh air. gave the Baroness bot) 
strength- and courage. Sheé leaned on &! 
Richard’s arm, and Hellice walked beside bet 
her hand clasped in her mother’s, and her heer! 
overflowing with peace and joy. 

The maiden’s dreams were realised at last- 
love and tenderness were enfolding her as they 
never had before—and her happiness was © 
intense and exquisite that it was almost xin te 
pain. Words cannot — the ineffable jo 
that filled the mother’s heart. ; 

It is enough to say that that hour more than 
repaid her for all ber sorrows, anxieties, ana 
inquictudes. She could hardly keep her eyes 
from the girl’s face, and her wonder was great 
indeed that she had never comprebended the 
glad truth of ber identity until now. Bo 

The little party proceeded down the shadowy 
lane and into the road, which was plain); ; 
visible in the early dawn. ‘They walke 
slowly onward, not pausing until Sorel Pisce 
had been left out of sight, and. then the 
Baronet induced his charges to sit down wn’! 
a roadside tree to rest, fearing to overex th 
strength of Lady Redwoode. be 

“I tell you, this isn’t exactly the thing, 
said Mr. Haughton, decidedly. “Lady Red 
woode ought not to walk so far as the # 
loge, and Hellice is tired, I kmow, with hese 
up all night. Tf my private #team-carriage b* 


too excited to stand, and threw around her the | been permitted to arrive at perfection, and if 


Indian shaw] which Mr. Haughton had carried. | it were here at. this moment——But we won! 
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ime in vain regrets. I'll go on to the 
ally and procure @ carriage and come back 
to meet you. In the meantime, you can walk 
Jeisurely, or sit still, as you prefer. 

This offer was accepted, and Mr. Haughton 

sot ont at-once ab-a brisk pace that promised 
well for his speedy return. 
_ Sir Richard arranged a comfortable seat 
apon-a heavy stone for the ladies, and they 
took possession of it. Then, with eager in- 
quiries, he and WGellice gained from the 
faroness the strange story of her adventures, 
interrupting her now and then to give vent to 
their astonishment and indignation. The 
maiden nestled close to her ladyship, finding 
frequent gccasion for eloquence and tender 
caresses. } 

“Th. wretches!” ejaculated the Baronet, 
when Lady Redwoode had finished. “You are 
right, Lady Redwoode. Cecile is not your 
child, and Hellice is. You remember I told 
you of my convictions to that effect weeks 
x 0! ” 

e Where have you been all this time, my 
child?” asked the Baroness, with a fondness 
she had never felt or exhibited towards Cecile. 

{n response, Hellice told her story, begin- 
ning with ber arrival at Holly Bank. Mr. 
Anchester’s singular persecution seemed to 
afford Lady Redwoode considerable food for 
thought. She listened with vivid interest to 
the description of the interrupted marriage, 
the maiden’s fortification of the Rookery, the 
subsequent flight through the woods, the re- 
fuge ab the manse, the bold: abduction thence, 
the opportune rescue by Sir Richard, the chase 
at sea, and Mr, Anchester’s final relinquish- 
ment of pursuit, saying, when. Hellice had 
concluded with the discovery of her ladyship 
at Sorel Place :—~ . 

“I see the hand of Providence through it 
all, Hellion, How strangely you have been 
preserved through all your perils! I cannot 
praise you enough for your courage, your 
resoluteness, your presence of mind. 
What could have sustained you throughout 
these dangers?” 

“A trust in a higher Power than Mr. An- 
chester's or mine own!” answered the voung 
East Indian, reverently, “and a hope—a 

gl 

“A hope that has found realisation,” said 
Lady Redwoode, comprehending the . un- 
finished sentence, and holding Hellice still more 
py: | and lovingly. “I owe you my life 
* child. But for your wish to visit the spot 
where I was supposed to be drowned I should 
have fallen a victim to the cruelty of my 
enemies |” i 

“There is one thing IT must explain, dear 
mother,” said Hellice, with agitation. “It 
will clear away the last cloud between us. I 
ey te my presence in your chamber that 

ght——” 

_“I do not desire any explanation. I cannot 
listen to one. Is the truth, but I can- 
vot bear that you should vindicate yourself to 
your own mother !” 

“T must explain, dearest mother.” said 

Hellice, gently, but firmly. 
_ She narreted the events of that night which 
tad sent her forth from Redwoods, a home- 
less wanderer. She did not re Cecile now 
~the false and treacherous Cecile, who had 
“tnce aimed another deadly blow at the Baroness 
—but told the entife story frankly and unre- 
ile these explanations were progressi 
its grey dawn began to be dushed mt the 
es of the approaching sun. The flushes 
“pened and the sun arose, brilliant and un- 
clouded, from the sea, transforming the dew- 
Crops on the trees and blades of grass into 
glittering diamonds, arousing ali the fife, 
eauty, and splendour of a summer morning, 
in the country. 


“The sunshine has broken forth at last,’ 


- Lady Redwoode, in a thrilling voice. 

“0 more shadows for us, my darling!” — 

sition comprehended the words in their 
Sense, and -their meaning. 


| when, at length, a double-seated, open car- 


: driven to the village. 


| the tab 


| taken their seate when an irascible voice was 


‘the old lawyer in the passage. 





Lady Tedwoode’s head being unprotected | 
from the sun, the trio resolved to wait where | 
they were for the return of Mr. Heughton. 
The interim was occupied with further ex- 
planations and thanksgivings, and all were 
surprised at the speed of their messenger, 


riage came up, with a driver on the box, and 
Mr. Haughton seated in state on the front 
seat, surrounded by miscellaneous packages. 

Leaving the vehicle and its. driver ata little 
distance beyond earshot, Mr. Haughton 
alighted and approached the group, his arms 
full of bundles, and his face radiant with a 
consciousness of duty well performed. 

“T’ve got back,” were his first words, 
meant, probably, to relieve their minds of any 





doubt on the subject. “I think that the 
Jadies had better keep thomselves veiled, for 


the people at the village suppose her Jadyship | 


drowned, and they'll raise a tremendous hub- 
bub if they find she’s alive. I've brought 


bonnets and veils and slinwls,” he added, com- | 


ser yrowe fi throwing down his burthens. “I 
1ad trouble enough to get them, and nearly 
frightened a haberdasher out of his senses, by 
knocking him up before daylight. There ! how 
do you like that!” 

He displayed his purchases one by one, 
proving himself to have possessed very good 
taste in his selections 





Lady Redwoode laid aside Hellice’s Indian 


shawl, and threw about her » light soft Saxony | 


one, of a pale grey hue, selected the plainest 
bonnet, a thick, large veil, and declared her 
self equipped. 

Hellice took the remainiag veil, thus easily 
satisfying her wants. The other requisitions 
Mr. Haughton, in a liberal spirit, bestowed 
upon the driver. 

The four then entered the carriage and were 
It was an hour or two 
after broad day when they entered the inn 


The jandlord was iu waiting to receive them, 
and the party were ushered up to the rooms 
which. Mr. Haughton hed prudently engaged. 
A parlog and bedroom were assigned to the 
ladies on one side of the hall, and two bed- 
rooms were assigned to the gentlemen directly 
opposite. 

The four, however, entered the little parlour, 
where a neat breakfast, spread out temptingly. 
awaited them. 

“The coffee, toasted muffins, and hot 
chiekens. will be up directly, sir,” said the 
landlord toe Mr. Haughton, with a curious 
side-glance at the veiled ladies. . “ Anything 
more, sir?” 

Mr. Haughton replied in the negative. 

The landlord withdrew, and Lady Redwoode 
and Hellice entered their Little bedchamber, 
bathed their faces and smoothed their tresses, 
soon returning to the parlour, where they were 
joined by the gentlemen, whose toilets had 
also been renovated. 

, The gee delicacios were steaming on 
e with wppetising odour. The party 
sat down to their repast, but had scarcely 


heard in the corridor, crying :-— 
_ “Here, some of you rascals! I thought I 
ordered my breakfast at half-past six! It is 
seven o’clock——” 

*T ought to know that voice!” exclaimed 
the Baronet.. “It is Mr. Kenneth’s.” 

“He's the individual, then, I robbed of his 
breakfast, I suppose,” «aid Mr. Haughton, 


coolly, 
Sir Richard sprang up cr AprG ryt rushed 


to the door, and encounter as he expected, 


“Sir Richard Haughton! You here!” -ex- 
claimed Mr. . in astonishment. 

“Tt seems so, Mr. Kenneth,” said the Baro- 
net, gaily. “We have robbed you of your 
breakfast. Come in and share it with us.” 

“T am in’ no mood’ for unseemly gaiety,” 
responded the old lawyer, incensed at the un- 





restrained joy and beaming from every 
feature ot er ‘a fine face. “I have 


come to this place on a sed errand, Sir Richard 
Haughton. Although you seem already to 
have forgotten the terrible fate of Lady Red- 
woode, my heart is too full of mourning for it 
to indulge in laughter! ” 

“T know it, old friend, I know it,” said the 
Baronet. “ But Hellice is with me here!” 

The lawyer took a step towards the parlour. 

‘*‘} should like to see Miss Hellice,” he said, 
“but L should be only a cloud on your rejoic- 
ing. I cannot forget so soon-—” 

“Can you not comprehend why I am smiling 
and glad?” asked the Baronet. “You re- 
member what is said about he that was dead 
is alive again—I am too happy to quote cor- 
rectly. You mourn Lady Redwoode. dead! | 
rejoice with Lady Redwoode living!” 

Taking the arm of the astonished lawyer, 
he drew him into the parlour, into the vey 
presence of the Baroness 

Then foliowed a scene of the wildest rejoio- 
ing. 

Lady Redwoode gave her hand to her faith- 
ful friend, and he covered it with kisses, so 
delighted that his character as a staid and 
sagacious lawyer was well-night lost for ever. 

He seemed like a man beside himself with 
joy, and was only brought to himself at last 
by a series of grave rebukes from Mr. Haugh- 
ton 

“T was as much surprised as you are, Mr. 
Kenneth,” said Mr. Haughton, severely, “ but 
I did not permit my enthusiasm to run away 
with my wits. Here is breakfast waiting—- 
and, if 1 mistake not, you are the same gentie- 
man who was nearly injuring one of the un- 


| fortunate servants of this inn for being -behind 


time with your food. I'll just ring for an 
extra plate. Take your seat, sir!” 

A species of order being thus established, 
the breakfast proceeded. Explanations were 
made again over the coffee. 

Mr. Kenneth was informed that Hellice had 
been recognised as the true and only daughter 
of the Baroness, and he gave his fone and 
hearty approval to the recognition. 

Sir Richard explained the cause of Hellice’s 
presence in Lady Redwoode’s chamber on the 
fatal night preceding her expulsion from Red- 
woode, and Mr. Kenneth declared that it was 
plain that Cecile had been the guilty one. 

He added that his sister had suffered from 
an attack of indigestion at the time she fancied 
herself poisuned, subsequent similar attacks 
having proved the fact. 

The guilt of Mr. Forsythe and Cecile was 
then discussed, and the lawyer said :— 

“We must go back to Redwoode this very 
day. That imposter must be driven from her 
position as mistress of Redwoode. If we could 
only prove that Hellice is your child, dear 
tady Redwoode!” 

“T know she is,” said her ladyship, quietly. 
“ My knowledge is sufficient for me!” 

“But Cecile has been acknowledged already. 
If we only had proofs!” sighed the lawyer. 
“Let us trust that something may occur to 
give your convictions weight in the eyes of the 
law. If that old Hindoo would betray herself, 
for of course she knows which of the two girls 
is her own granddaughter!” 

“She knows, and so do I!” said Lady Red- 
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woode, brightly. “ We will go home to-day, 
as you say, Mr..Kenneth, What will Cecile 
and Andrew say when they behold me alive! 
What will Cecile say, when she knows her guilt 
discovered, and her identity known?” 

Within its handsome drawing-room were 
gathered for the last time the three personages 
whose ambition and vices had wrought so much 
evil to the Baroness—evil from which had 
sprang a great and lasting good. 

No shadow of impending retribution clouded 
the fair blonde face of Cecile Forsythe, as, in 
deepest mourning, she occupied .a luxurious 
fauteuil. Her blue eyes sega aap | out 
froma under her golden curls, and a satisfied 
smile lingered about her mouth. She was con- 
tented aud happy. 

Andrew Forsythe, smiling and animated, 
sat vear her, and Renee, the Hindoo ayah, 
gorgeous in fashionable array, half-reclined 
on a sofa, abstractedly twirling about her 
fingers the costly rings with which they were 
covered. 

They were like children sporting uncon- 
sciously upon the brink of a fearful chasm, and 
no premonition warned them of their peril ! 

They had been discussing the previous day's 
visit of Luke Jenson, and had satisfied them- 
selves that Lady Redwoode had been sacrificed 
to his fears and cupidity. They had found the 
man so ready to entertain thoughts of crime, 
that they knew his conscience and heart would 
be alike deaf to any possible entreaties on the 
part of his victim. 

They were catisfied also that, though her 
Jadyship —_ offer greater bribes than they 
had done, Jenson would be true to them and 
his own safety. 

“ Her ladyship is dead now, without an 
doubt,” said Renee, her eyes glowering wi 
sated hatred. “She is lying under the sea at 
last. Iam glad of it. I never liked her, with 
her proud ways and d airs. Lady Red- 
woode dead, and Hellice homeless! When I 
stepped over this threshold I said to myself 
that both those things should be accomplished 
—-and they are!" 

“But why did you hate Hellice?” asked 
Mr. Forsythe, indolently, although the colour 
in his face changed as he uttered the name of 
ber who alone held his heart. “She never 
harmed you Fr 

“She was in my way. She was in Cecile’s 
way. If she had played her cards better. she 
would have been mistress here instead of 
Cecile. I hate her. I always hated her. She 
has her mother’s grand ways——” 

Renee checked herself abruptly, with a 
startled air, and looked at her companions 
with keen scrutiny. 

Cecile was humming softly, and keeping 
time to her music by tapping the arm of her 
cbair. 

Mr. Forsythe was smiling very quietly, but 
neither by word nor look did he otherwise 
betray that he had heard and comprehended 
the Hindoo’s unguarded words. 

“Jenson ought to be back here to-night to 
tell us that his work is done,” observed Cecile, 
musingly. “I half expect him this afternoon. 
There is @ train; you know, from the north, 
that is not a through express. I feel safe at 
jast, Andrew. I have no longer fears of Mr. 
Anchester and Hellice. Our position is 
secure!” 

“And being so,” said the ayah, with a quiet 
aic of command, “I am going to change my 
rooms, and take possession of Lady Redwoode’s 
suite!” 

“But, Renee,” expostulated Cecile, quickly, 
“you cannot do that. The servants will talk. 
People will surmise that something is wrong 
here-——" 

“Let them, then,” said Renee, insolently. 
“The servants have discovered by this time 
that I am the real mistress of Redwoode. I 
am willing that you should have the name, 
but I shall be the true ruler here. I shall take 
possession of Lady Redwoode’s apartments 
to-day.” 

Cecile’s face flushed angrily, but she offered 





no further objections. In truth, she did not 
dare so to do. ' : 7 

The Hindoo was absolutely intoxicated with 
prosperity, and felt herself mistress, not only 
of Redwoode but of the two shrinking crea 
tures before her. It was to her they owed 
their present grandeur. With a single touch 
she could break the bubble of their success, 
and bring them down to poverty and ruin. 

She held in her keepivg a secret, which, if 
it were but faintly whispered abroad, would 
elevate the missing Hellice, and depress the 
proud and overbearing Cecile to a dependent’s 
place. 

Mrs. Forsythe felt at that moment as if she 
could never know a moment's security or hap- 
piness while Renee lived. The feeling was 
echoed in her husband’s heart.. 

“Do as you choose, Renee,” she said, coldly. 

“TY intend to do so,” was the gleeful re- 
sponse. “I am at the top of the ladder now, 
and nothing cau throw me down. I have 
reached the summit of my hopes at last!” 

There was a brief silence, which was broken 
by the rumbling of wheels on the carriage- 
drive. They stopped abruptly at the front 
portico, and Renee gathered up her figure into 
a more graceful attitude. 

Mr. Forsythe appeared intent on a porfolio 
of choice engravings, and Cecile flung out her 
perfumed, black-bordered handkerchief that it 
wight be ready for instant use, 

* A’ visit of condolence,” she murmured. 
“We are really making many friends, Andrew. 
Who can it be?” 

The question was prompted by a loud cry 
that rang out from the hall—a cry of joy, wild 
and incredulous, seeming to wei! up from the 
very souls of the utterers. 

A moment later, and it was hushed as if 
by magic. 

Before the three confederates had time to 
meditate upon the singularity of the occur- 
rence, the door was thrown open, and the grey- 





headed old footman, flushed and eager, ey. 
claimed, loudly : 4 

“ Visitors, madam. Visitors, sir——” 

Cecile frowned blackly at this style of a: 
nouncement, but the man paid ino heed to her 
displeasure. He actually capered back again, 
and ushered in, with a grand flourish, gi, 
Richard Haughton and Mr. Kenneth, followed 
by two veiled ladies, and Mr. William Haugh 


ton. 
The confederates instinctively arose. 
“To what do we owe this imtrusion!” de 
manded Cecile, superciliously, without even y 
glance at the ladies. “Mr. Kenneth forges 
that his services are no longer required aj 
Redwoode. As.to Sir i Hangh- 


ton-—- 

The old lawyer interrupted Cecile by a com 
manding gesture. 

“My services ‘have not yet been dispensed 
with by Lady Redwoode,” he said, sternly, 
and significantly. “I shall not go hence amt 
she bids me go. I recognise no authority her 
bit hers———” 

“How? What?” cried the confederates in 
a breath, their eyes fixed upon the taller and 
statelier of the ladies, while their faces paled 
in sudden and awful terror. . 

“J mean that you, Mrs. Forsythe, are not 
owner here. Lady Redwoode is alive and wel! 
—is here! Her daughter is with her—her 
own and only child, Hellice Avon!” 

By one impulse, Lady Redwoode and Hellice 
fiung back their heavy veile. The face of the 
latter was bright with joy and gladness, tem- 
pered only by a pitying smile. 

Lady Redwoode’s countenanee, while indi 
cative of a soul at rest, of a heart supremely 
blissful, was yet as stern and sorrowful » 
that of an accusing angel. Her blue eyes helt 
lambent lightnings, her mouth wore an inde- 
scribable expression of scorn and losthing. 
She looked like a Nemesis! 

Cecile stared at her for one moment, as i? 
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SS 
: . Then, with a wild, 
Pony fell lifeless to the floor. 
The Hindos ayah, with the cry of a wounded 
jxcast, bounded towards the prostrate figure, 
‘red it to her bosom, saw a crimson stream 
ening from Cecile’s mouth, and believed her 


horrified 


Tee fierce love for the unconscious woman 
wurst forth im a torrent of fierce invectives 
against the Baroness and Hellice. She wailed 
and mourned as one without sense or reason. 
Ghe forgot the presence of others in her brief 
tien ic dead t OR ti didi” cho mocnel, 
in wild self-abandonment. “Look at Renee, 
my pet, my sweet, my golden-haired daughter 
of the sun. They shall not hurt you, my own. 
I will defend you with my life. Are you not 
mine? Does not the blood of Renee lie cold 
in your veins? Are you not of Rence’s blood, 
the child of her child, the all she has to love? 
Come back! come back, my blue-eyed dar- 


tin ate 

“She is recovering,” said Mr. Kenneth, 
quietly. “She has only burst a small blood- 
vessel. Give her air and water, and she will 
recover!” 

The Hindoo released Cecile, placing her on 
a vouch. She sprinkled her face with water, 
and fanned her constantly. 

The lawyer's prophesy was speedily fulfilled, 
Cecile came slowly back to consciousness. 

Her eyes unclosed, and she looked at the 
stern face of the (Baroness, at the pitying one 
of Haltice, af Mr. Forsythe, who stood as if 
froaaa to stone. 

“I—I deny it!” she whispered, faintly. “I 
am. her daughter!” 

But Renee, remembering her self-betrayal, 
stood silent and sullen, with fierce face and 
gloweriug eyes. 

“T have been mercifully saved thrice from 
a terrible death!” said Lady Redwoode, 
solemnly. “I shall not accuse you to the 
worli, Cecile, of trying to kill me-—you whom 
{ claimed as my child, whom I thought true, 
loving and good! And you, Andrew, 
whom I loved'as a gon, whom my late -husband 
‘oved and trusted—I have no reproaches to 
sffer you!" 

Mr. Forsythe gasped for breath. 

“T have ccame back to my own,” continued 
the Baroness, her face transfigured to more 
than human loveliness. “I have brought with 
me my child. No doubt attends my_ re- 
cognition of Hellice’s identity,” and she drew 
the happy girl nearer to her, holding her arm 
about her tenderly. ‘‘ Your reign, Andrew 
wud Cecile, is over. Redwoode can no longer 
be your home.” 

Mr. Forsythe could not reply. Cecile 
moaned faintly. 

“Mr. Kenneth,” said Lady Redwoode, turn- 
ing to her faithful friend, “ plcase let the eer- 
vants be summoned. I want to see their 
honest faces and hear their glad welcome. Hel- 
lice must be introduced to them as my 
child. You must explain whatever is neces- 
sary to make the matter clear, for -my 
thughter’s identity and position must not lie 
under any obscurity.” 

The lawyer joyfully hastened to do her 
ladyship's bidding. 

Beroness and Hellice removed their 
honnets and shawis. Mr. Kenneth gave his 
tm to Lady Redwoode. Sir Richard fol- 
lowed with Hellice. 

Mr. Haughton, with a triumphant expres- 
soa, brought up the rear. 

The servants of Redwoode had all been 
gathered into the old hall, incredulous, joyful, 
re remap At sight of the mother and 
‘loughter a loud cheer arose to the very roof— 
# shouting that seemed endless. ' 

tt terminated at last, and then Mr. Kenneth 
‘aid simply that Lady Redwoode had been 


ee from drowning by a fisherman, who 
uM take 


n her to hi 4 ’ 
fallen ill of a fever cottsge, where she had 
Shs 


in consequence of her ex- 


Posure, Had been brought home by Sir 


Richard Haughton and ber daughter, Miss The Baroness did not see them again. Sho 
Hellice Avon. | could not bear to look upon the faces she had 
Then followed an explanation of the mystery | loved, and read in their features their falsouees 
attending the two girls, end ite final solution | and treachery. She desired to dismiss them 
to the mother’s satisfaction. | entirely from her life and thoughis, and in 
Again the vaulted roof rung with acclama- | 7 wew? ~ ogg llowed Cs ile’s bursting ef 
tions. | y rei 2 ess ole eX ACE 4. : > 
Never was a scene more bright than that in | 2 blood-vessel, but it was not wher aid — 
the grand okt hall, and never was a darker | and Mr. Forsythe did not quit er side, ho 
contrast than that ted by those disap- | °%€T fearing to meet the gaze even of the 
pointed, scowling ro in the doorway! | servants since their downfall 
' ' ‘ petite | The confederates were thus compelled to 
aoe wr him als yor ponent | remain a week at Redwocde, and —s we 
. 4 vs ca? | week several i ri rents occurred. 22 
ing love and passion, the star-like beauty of | ¥eek several important event oe 
Hellice, pawl that her eyes cculd wow | re bs ie r A — - > tram 
look kindly upon hin, who had attempted her | e fishermen vook hi wcK tO We Mar 
mother’s a” bacwine the barrier toon | where Hellice had found shelter from his per 
them, and yet ready to lay himself down at | secutions, and the worthy minister and his 
fect in very anguish and despair, and | wife cared for him like the good Samaritans 
breathe out~his wo:thless existence ! | they were. . 
‘ke strov d to win the East 
It was all over at last—the sorrow and suf- Mr. Locke strove hard 
: : T a state of penitence, and he suc- 
fering of Lady Redwoede, of Hellice, of Sir | Indian to a state of f 
. “ : , seeded, whe shester learned that his wound 
Risaarl ceeded, when Anchest r mu 
The desolation, tha anguish, the hopeless- | ¥45 fatal and his hours war eee an 
ness, wero all past and for ever! They were giant proved a very coward when he knew tha’ 
all over—the useless struggles with destiny, the ry 4 he must next encounter was 
the wild questionings of a strange fate, the | amc Venta. 7. ‘ 
sleepless night, the lonely Bours, the painful |, To his ablet fear, infuanced: ot ae hone 
indecisions ; and for them the light of a per- Se as ee ee ae 
feet happinea bed dared, to be thenceforth | rete cant ie aad SMe For 
cloudl2ss and unbroken ! s sythe, and this confession, signed in his latest 
They were all over, too-—the schemings and | moment, aud witnessed by the Lockes, was at 
plottings of the guilty confederates, and for | (oo forwarded to Lady Redwoode. 
them remained enly the pangs of remorse, It was to the effect that he had been the 
bitter repinings, and a dead level of misery. intimate friend of Horatio @lintwick ; that he 
The romance and the excitement were be- | had attended him in his last illness, and had 
ginning alread to fade out of these lives we been with him when he died. It detailed how 
have portrayed, and to each was coming what | Anchester, reclining in an adjoining room, 
P y ung g 1 : ; 
it most deserved—supreme happiness or | had listened te and witnessed the final inter- 
supreme joylessness. | views oi Horatio Glintwick and Renee, the 
Cody ‘Stoaiie and her friends returned | Hindoo ayah, with Cecile, and with Hellice, 
to the drawing-room, while Cecile, Mr. For- | Glintwick’s reputed twin-daughters. 
sythe, and Renee, stole upstairs to mourn to- These interviews were separate and confi- 
gether over their blasted hopes. ! dential. 
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To Hellice, Horatio Glintwick had said 
simply that one of the girls was not his 
daughter, but the daughter of his sister, the 
Baroness of Redwoode. If she were chosen as 
Lady Redwoode’s child, he bade her share 
equally with Cecile, else she would wrong her 
cousin. 

To Renee, the Hindoo, he said that she 
must be on her guard and keep their secret 
well. To Cecile he unburdened his heart. He 
told her how he had taken his sister’s child 
from her, and by what means he hoped to 
make his own daughter an heiress. He then 
declared plainly and without circumlocution 
that Cecile was his own daughter and that 
Hellice was: his niece. 
~ He advised Cecile to secure to herself a re- 
cognition as Lady Redwoode’s daughter and 
heiress, and then, as an efterthought, bade 
her to be kind to her cousin whose place she 
would usurp. 

The matter was thus settled beyond all 
doubt. Anchester’s dying confession and de- 
claration was enough for the eyes of the 
world.. Lady Redwoode needed no further 
éonfirmation: of the fact of Hellice’s identity. 

Mr. Kenneth exhibited this docament to the 
confederates before they went away. It was 
not’ necessary — their last hope had been 
crashed before. 

Lady Redwoode continued to them an an- 
nuity ; and with this to depend upon, the three 
conspirators, conspirators no longer, quitted 
Redwoode, a week after the return of Lady 
Redwoods and her daughter. They drove out 
of the lodge gates just at the sunset hour. 

The glorious beams of the radient sunset 
transformed the grey old, mansion into an 
Aladdin’s palace. The windows seemed set 
with panes of gold and diamond. Its lofty 
and grand proportions were more than éver 
imposing. 

The trees, the parks, the lawns, the groves, 
were au appropriate setting for the stately old 
home. ‘It was a fitting abode for virtue and 
happiness. 

Mr. Forsythe set his teeth oe 
and a tear ran down his cheek. wile, pale 
as death, looked so intently that she seemed 
photographing the place on her heart. Renee 
covered her face in silence. 

Thus they drove away in sorrow and dis- 
grace from the home they had justly forfeited. 

They did not linger in England. They took 

sage to India, and arrived there in safety. 
Wheie annuity procured them a decent and 
comfortable subsistence, without the luxuries 
they had so.coveted. 

‘Here Cecile, accustomed as she wes to the 
climate, quickly faded into a fretful, queruloas, 
frowning woman, without beauty without 


’ grace. -An unquiet heart ravaged her beauty 


far more than a torrid sun could have done. 
In the dowdy, ill-dressed, ill-looking: woman 
of a year later one could scarcely find a trace 
of the once pretty and admired Cecile. 

They were sitting on the verandah of their 
bungalow one evening, just a year after their 
departure from England, Cecile ill-naturedly 
bemoaning her fallen estate, while she now and 
then fretfully glanced at her sickly babe in 
Ronee’s arms. 

Andrew Forsythe, worn and haggard, look 
ing like the shadow of what he once had been, 
was engaged in looking over a packet of news- 
papers he had just received from England. 
Suddenly he uttered an exclamation that 
startled the woman at his side, 

He had discovered in. a court journal a 
notice of the. marriage of Miss Hellice Avon, 
only daughter of Lady Redwoode of Redwoode, 
to Sir Richard Haughton. 

The notice was followed by an elaborate 
aceount of the rare beauty and grace of. the 
young bride, the happiness of the bridegroom, 
the number of bridesmaids, the jewels worn by 
Lady Redwoode, with further fashionable par- 
tieulars, every word of which was a stab to 
Andrew Forsythe. 

He read it through, flung down the paper, 
and strode off with a face so dark and agonised 





and a step so fierce that. Cecile and Renee. were 
amazed. 

The wife picked up the. r, glanced at the 
half-column that bed 20 disturbed her. hus- 
band, then bowed ber head and wept tears 
bitterer than she had ever shed. 

— Lady Redwoode and Hellice were 
avenged ! 

The lives of the Baroness and her daughter 
during their months ‘of continual intercourse 
before the marriage of the latter, flowed in‘a 
tranquil, pleasant stream. Their hearts be- 
came knit together in bonds of love that could 
never be broken. 

The fulness of a divine content possessed 
their souls, and Lady Redwoode was repaid at 
last for her years * sorrowful yearning over 
the. child of whom she had been so long bereft. 

When Hellice, after some months of waiting, 
married Sir Richard Haughton, the young 
Baronet proved the truth of the trite saying 
that in him her ladyship had “ gained a son.” 
The family circle at Redwoode is one: of tle 
happiest in the kingdom. , 

Lady Redwoode ant Lady Haughton are 
leaders in society, benefactresses of the poor, 
and friends of the needy. Sir Richard Haugh- 
ton is blessed among men. 4 

Mr. Kenneth still resides at Redwoode, an 
honoured member of the household. He is xs 
round and rosy as when first introduced to the 
reader, but this face has gained additional 
wrinkles, and his hair is as white as snow. 

Miss Kenneth resides at Holly Bank, and 
she frequently alludes im her conversations 
with her rector and curate, on the occasions 
of their weekly visiis, to “my friend; Lady 
Haughton, Lady Redwoode’s daughter.” 

Margaret Sorel, the divorced wife, retired 
to Sorel Place. Here she lived in dreary soli- 
tude, attended upon by the Jensons,. who had 
become soured by their failures in crime, and 
here she died within a week of the marriage 
of Sir Richard Havghten. Her brother suc- 
ceeded to her property, ran through it, and 
died poor, 

The Jensons were sent adrift by the new 
owners of Sorel Place, and retired to a cabin 
near that of Rills, where they are spending the 
remainder of their days in labouring hard for 
their daily bread. 

When Hellice and Sir Richerd went’ away 
on their bridal tour, they revisited the scenes 
in Scotland where the former ‘had endured so 
much persecution from Anchester. 

They carried liberal and costly gifts to ihe 
old minister and his wife; and good Mr. Locke, 
with tears in his eyes, as he looked on the rare 
and lovely face J in its rippling hair, 
said that he had fulfilled the scripture pro- 
phecy, and in entertaining Hellice had “ enter- 
tained an angel unawares.” 


[THE END. ] 











Discovery oF «A Mamuora.—Somewhere 
about 2,000 years ago—the exact year, month, 
day cannot be determined—a fine animal 
had just finished a comfortable meal when it 
fell down a declivity of 100ft. and broke its 
neck. The wolves came and gnawed away a 
bié of its trunk an@ a small portion of the 
back ; otherwise the animal remained as well 
preserved as a mummy, thanks to the intense 
cold of the region in which it had met its fate. 
For 2,000 years—or thereabouts—it remained 
embedded in snow and ice, and meanwhile 
Empires rose and fell, dynasties died out, and 
the race to which this animal belonged became 
extinct. For it was a mammoth, weighing 
several tons, with hair fourteen inches long, 
with a tongue of nineteen inches, and with a 
bulk so great that an elephant would be but a 
pigmy beside it. A year ago a tusk of this 
monster protruded. He was excavated, like 
any other ancient rein, and bit by bit he began 
to appear. Dr. O. F. Herz was sent from 
Russia to bring the long-lost home, and he has 
just arrived at St. Petersburg with as much 
of it ashe could conveniently bring away over 
3,000 miles of snow and ice, 


languor, and general weakness. 


-| stairs without the slightest diffic 
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Should Women Wear —. 
Frilled Frocks? 





In the interests of health, No! The super-” 


abundance of flimsy miaterial tends to jar. 
bour disease germs, and therefore the plaine 
the costume the healthier. Some women, how, 
ever, cannet wear skirts made of thick, heayy 
material, owing to attacks of. dizuine: 


weight is a burden to them. “What are. the, 
te do? The answer is simple. As a remedy 
for the above complaints Bile Beans. for 
Biliousness are unequalled. Try them. They 
also cure skin eruptions, Pimp ; blotches, and 
all blood impurities.. The following case proves 
this :—Rheumatic feyer left Mrs. “Elizabeth 
Hodgson, of 13, Boundary Street, Halliwel!, 
Bolton, with heart-weakness and: gencral- de 
bility, and nothing was able to cure her unti} 
she tock a course of Bile Beans for Biltousness, 
In fact, more than once she was believed to be 


‘at. death’s door. To a “ Bolton Jounal” »ie. 


porter who investigated the casé, Mrs. Hodg 
son said:—“I have worked as a weaver. in 
Bolton mills since I was thirteen. Ten 


years ago I had an awful atteck of rheumatic 


fever. The fever left me with shortness of 
breath, heart-weakness, my legs and hawis 


/were very much swollen, and I could not put 


my feet to the ground. Later.en I was re- 
moved to Carlisle Infirmary, and nobody ex: 


-pected me to come out alive: -As many aos 


seven doctors visited me one day, and some 
said I had heart disease. 

“Some time afterwards I was told I might 
as well leave, as I should never be any better. 
My relatives and friends gave me up! I ther 
became ap out-patient at the Bojion Iv 
firmary, but I did not get better, and I kept 
lingering cn, as it were, between life and 
death. If I attempted to walk upstairs: at 
night I was so done up with the effort that 
I ‘had to come back and sit by -the fire’ali’ 
night. I dreaded nights coming. I could-net 
eat, I was always short of breath, and work 
was quite out of the question... One day | 
took a-dose of Bile Beans for Biliousness, and 
next morning I felt a great change. I-was 
able to walk about and wash-yp, and I felt 
quite refreshed, as for the first-time for a:long 
while I bad been able to sleep at night. .At 
the week-end I. got two boxes of Bile Beavs. 
I continued to take them until, after a com 
paratively short time, I felt. thoroughly it 
for work. All the people .about were 
thoroughly amazed at the c ein me. Now 
I have entirely got rid of my old complaints, 
and feel as well as ever I did in my life. .I 
can eal anything, sleep well, go up avd down 

alty, and am 
weaving from morning till night, as -1. did 
before I had rheumatic fever.” Bile Bean: 
for Bilicusmess are an unfailing remedy {0 
heart-weakness, debility, and the ill-effects of 
rheumatic and other fevers. They are also 
invaluable for palpitation, anemia, sleepless- 
ness, headache, piles, constipation, all female 
ailments, rheumatism, colds, liyer-chill, and-all 
liver and kidney disorders. All chemists stock 
them, or they may be obtained, post free, from 
the Bile Bean Manufacturing Co., 119, London 
Wall, E.C., by sending prices, one and three 
halfpence or iwo and nine... 








Catenpan Currogrrizs.—-The calendar for 
this year, 1902, has not been repeated since 
the year 1834, a period of sixty-eight years. 
inasmuch as Easter Sunday fell on March 30. 
and rules all other movable feasts and festiva's 
accordingly. This will not happen again wt 
the year 1975, another périod of seventy-three 
years, so that persons-born on any of the 
movable festivals or feasts since 1834 have 20 
had a birthday on such festival or feast unt! 
this year, 1902: i.e., a person born on Mareh 


28 im any year since 1834 has not had a birth 
day on Good Friday until this: year 


The -Jeast. 
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The Beauty of Grace 


The graceful woman is the envied woman. 
However simple a matter it may be to retain 
a graceful movement once it has been acquired, 
the acyuisition of this quality calls for constant 
practice and almost unlimited patience. — 
With a hint to work upon, there is no 
reason why every woman should not be grace- 
fol, and this hint may be utilised by the grace- 
fal woman for the development of perfection. 

Let the woman who wishes to acquire grave 
try the experiment of sitting d 
ally sinking down into a chair by means of 


resting the weight upon one foot alone for | 


fifteen minutes. § upright in front of the 
chair, draw one foot badk into the old-fashioned 
“second position,” as in dancing, so that it is 
almost at right angles with the other. Let 
the feet be sufficiently. separated for a good 


balance. 
MNow throw all the weight upon the foot that 
is at the back, and gradually sink into the 
chair. In rising, draw one foot well under the 
chair and rise resting the weight upon the 
heel of the foot that is drawn back. Rest the 
weight upon the heel and straighten the knee. 

By doing this the exerciser will find herselt 
upon her feet, without that awful wrench that 
generally accompanies the effort to rise from 
@ chair. 3 

Another exercise which may be practised 
with good results is the side-stepping move- 
ment peculiar to prize-fighters. Stand upright 
in the middle of the floor and try to walk side- 
ways. The motion may be crab-like and seem- 
ingly absurd, but it requires the throwing of 
one foot over the other, and this is an excel- 
lent exercise. Pass all the way across the 
room in this manner, letting the toes receive 
the full weight. Constant practice will soon 
overcome the awkwardness of the movement, 
and after a day or two, another important step 
toward the development of a graceful carriage 
— have been wir tones 

erfect grace depe largely: upon a per- 

fectly poised body. In cee erds one must 
uot have a tumbly fecting. Rest well upon the 
feet, no matter at what point in the exercise, 
so that there will be a perfect balance, no 
matter how sudden a stop may be called. 

Grace may be cultivated by the simplest of 
exercises, all of which may be taken at home, 
and constant practice is sure to be productive 
of good results. 





L NOVELBPTE of 30,000 WORDS, 
Next week we shall publish 


a long, complete story of 
30,000 words, entitled— 


jah Mla 


By the Author of 




















“A GOLDEN DESTINY,” 
“VICTOR'S FATE,” 
* HESTER’S SECRET,” &c., &e, 


- 


This Novelette is an ex- 
ceptionally fine story, and 
twice the length 
of our. ordinary complete 

Stories, 


down, or gradu- | 


{lad 


Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 





The Editor is. pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must -give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
| guarantee of good faith. 


| 





©. L. (Crieff)—Inyest your spare money in 
Government securicies. I cannot vouch for the 
reliability of any company. 

W. T. H. (Croydon)+-Schonberg is a ruined 
castle on the Rhine, near Oberwessel, and is 
: ewith various romantic legends. 

D. H. F. (Burnley).—If you cease flirting 
—— _your beau will return to you. When 

© comes again endeavour to become reconciled 
and engaged to him. 


W. V. (Bognor).—It is indisereet in a young 
to permit. familiarity. A lady, if she 
desires a gentleman’s company, should invite 
_ to call again whenever he takes leave of 
her. 


Amy.—Do not leave your home and go to 
another country upon an uncertainty. The 
countries which you name are growing and 
prosperous ones, but,they doubtless contain 
some unemployed men. In a new place of resi- 
dence you cannot always have your choice of 
business pursuits. 

R. P.— You are doubtless not singing cor- 

rectly, or you would not suffer from the tick- 
ing in the throat when you sing. A little 
hydrozone diluted’ with water will relieve the 
feeling of which you complain. But you should 
learn how to produce your tones without irri- 
tating your throat. in the least. 


Rors.—I gather from your letter that the 
debt is your own, and not your late husband's, 


how you can now escape the liability, Of 
course, if you cannot pay, that is another 
matter. I do not think any county court judge 
would be hard on you under the circumstances. 


Beauty Sevxer.—If you are dissatistied with 
the effects produced by the use of belladonna 
you will certainly not be pleased with any 
other so-called eye-beautifier. It is a very 
dangerous thing to tamper with the eyes. An 
eye-heautifier is another name for an eye- 
destroyer. Health and a good wholesome life 
are the best of eye-beautifiers. You may take 
my word for it. 


Distressep Moruer.—The best thing for 
you to do is to take the child at once to a 
good dermatologist, and have the mark re- 
moved by electrolysis, the same system by 
which superfluous hairs are removed. The 
sooner it is done the better and easier :t will 
be. You can also hove the operation per- 
formed now at a sme jer cost than later on. 
If you explain your circumstances to the spe- 
cialist there is no doubt that satisfactory terms 
can be made. 


Usety Grat.—tI am indeed sorry to. hear of 
your afiiiction, for it is an affliction to havé a 
skin trouble such as you describe, and I would 
willingly help you if I could. As your trouble 
is of peg 6 years’ standing, I am afraid it 
would not be helped by the use of any simple 
remedy I might suggest. The fact of your 
face being always dry and hot, especially after 
meals, seems to tell me that your trouble is 
chi internal (possibly an aggrav form 
of indigestion), and that outward treatment 
must go hand in hand with attention to diet. 
ete. y not consult a reliable doctor ; or. if 
there ise hospital for skin diseases in your 
district, apply there. I see no reason why your 
face should not recover its smoothness with 
proper care and attention. It is a mistake to 

a variety of remédies for so long-standing 
a trouble unless you are quite sure you have 
diagnosed the disease correctly. By so doing 
you only aggravate the evil. 





and, having acknowledged it, I do not see | 


Errik,—Act. upon your own judgment. = 
could not, under the tircumstances, utidertake 
to give you advice. It may be that if you make 
proper representations to your parents they 
will reconsider their determination to force you 
into an ill-assorted marriage. 

Brive Exres.—There is very little to choose 
between them apparently as to position oi 
looks, aad both appear to be of affeationate 
dispositions.- You must consult your own heart 
as to a choice between them. If you hav 
no preference you cannot love either, and had 
| better give them both up. 


JENETTE..—You have been very imprudent. 
The correspondence should cease at once. It 
should not be difficult for you to write a. firns 
but kind letter, saying you have come to the 
conclusion that it is not right to continue, and 
to take no notice of any letters you may receive 
afterwards, especially as you say you do not 
care for him 

Lexs.—You acted very hastily in writing 
and releasing your batrothed from his engage- 
ment, without a full and sincere explanation 
of the differences between you. Now you cun 
only wait for him to seck you and offer some 
reason for his strange behaviour, and beg to be 
taken back. You cannot sue him. 

Taissy.—-Do not consent to a secret 
marriage. The young man who pr poses if has 
very little respect for you. If Qharley, as 
you familiarly speak of him, is qualified to keep 
a wife, and is not man enough to brave his 
uncle’s anger and disappointment, he is un- 
worthy of a good woman. I fear, from you 
statement of the case, that Charley is a de- 
ceiver. 

Prepustr1an.—The fact that you are troubled 
with moist feet is greatly responsible for soft 
corns. Wash the feet night and morning with 
an astringent water, and use plenty of plain 
or carbolic powder. A food lotion is @ pint 
of water containing a ta oe of galt, a 
pinch of powdered alum, and a few drops of 
arnica. As soon as the little blister, which is 
the first stage of the soft corn, appears, paint 
it with iodine and cover it with a scrap of 
cotton wool, renewing it often. Constant care 
will soon bring relief. 

Viotur.—The best way to preserve the 
colour of the hair is to give it constant care 
Waeh it at least twice a month, and a little 
borax put into the water will help it. After 
it has been washed rinse thoroughly in warm 
water, then in cold to secure reaction. Wipe 
as dry a8 possivle in warm towels, or, better 
still, dry in the sunlight. Finish the opera- 
tion with a dry massage, and when. every 
particle of moisture bas evaporated, if there 
is a tendency toward dryness, rub a little pure 
olive oil in the scalp. Massage restores elas- 
ticwy and tone to the scalp, and stimulates 
both it and the hair follicles remarkably. 
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M. W. (Bath).—Under such circumstances 
you sbould act with deliberation. Take plenty 
of time to think the matter over, else you may 
marry in haste to repent at leisure. 

Jack’s Friossre.—You are a little bit too 
sensitive in the matter, and perhaps show him 
too much hew you care for him. When he 
leaves you after spending the evening, ask him 


frankly when he is coming again, and you will | 


soon put him to the test. 

Rosa V.—You will soon get over this stage 
ef girlhood, and cease to be annoyed by such 
little fun as your youngest brother enjoys mak- 
ing of you. You are too young yet to be think- 
ing seriously of beaus and marriage. Be 
patient, and your time will come. 

C. 8. (Deal).--You must give public notice 
by advertisements in the local papers, and one 
London paper, that unless the goods are claimed 


€ . If not claimed by that day sell them 
aa pay yourself with the proceeds. 

JanE.—For pimples try the following 
cream:—Lanoline, almond oil, and sulphur 
srecipitate, 25 ounces each; oxide of sinc, 

4 ounces ; violet extract, 2 drachms. Rub the 
oil gradually into the sulphur and zinc till a 
paste is formed; then add lanoline and per- 
fume. 

Lortiz.—A very simple remedy which will 
{unless the case is very stubborn) correct your 
trouble, is to bathe the hands several times 
daily with this solution :—Cologne, 4 ounces ; 
tincture of belladonna, $ ounce. After rub- 
bing this in, powder with orrisroot or with 
violet taleum powder. 

E1LkEN.—The hair is pretty, both locks of 
different shades of brown, and the pen-pictures 
you give of yourselves are deliciously nice ; 

you can tell nothing about a girl’s beauty 
until you see her face to face. Anne of Cleves 
was represented to the much-wived Henry 
VIII. as beautiful, her picture also said so, but 
when he saw her, just before she became his 
wife, he vowed she was “hideous as Hecate.” 
But, girls, there are many ways to be beau- 
tiful. Beauty of mind, of heart and of manners 
is far better than the fast-fading and super- 
ficial ‘beauty of features. Oultivate inner 
beauty, and 1t will blossom outwardly in grace, 
imtelligent expression, and amiability. 

Szverine.—It was Sir Joseph Paxton who 
planned and superintended the erection in 1851 
of the Crystal Palace in London, for which he 
was knighted ; and after the close of the exhi- 
bition he enlarged and re-erected the buildings 
at Sydenham. He was born at Milton-Bryant, 
near Woburn, August 3, 1805, and died at 
Sydenham June 8, 1865. He was educated at 
the Woburn Free School, and was subsequently 
employed as a gardener by the Duke of Devon- 
shire. He became manager of the Derbyshire 
estates, and superintended the works at Chats. 
worth, said to be the most celebrated country 
seat in England. 








E. C. (Sheffield). —You must decide for your- | 


self Consult a good lawyer. I cannot give 
legal advice on such a matter without full 
knowledge of all the facts and circumstances. 

C. V.—The following is the recipe which 
you desire: —Bitter almonds, 4 pound; rice 
powder, 44 ounces; carbonate of potassium, 3 
drachms ; oi] of bergamot, 14 drachms. It is 
excellent for the skin, and one of the simplest 
of face powders. 

Annette.—Try the following bleach for the 
scars and yellowness of which you complain, 
and at least once a day massage the face with 
a good cold cream: Dissolve ten grains of bi- 
chloride of mercury (in coarse powder) in two 
ounces of rosewater and add the same quan- 
tity of witch-hazel. Apply to the scars with a 


; small brush, and if irritation ensués suspend 
the application for a day or two. This, how- 
by a certain day they will be sold to defray | 


ever, is very unlikely whenever massage is also 
taken. 

Mrra.-—Sympathetic inks are such as do not 
appear after they are written with, but which 
may be made to appear at pleasure by certain 
means to be used for that purpose. A variety 
of substances have been used for this purpose, 
among which are the following :—-Write with 
weak tboiled starch, and when the writing is 
required ‘to appear brush over with a weak 
solution of iodine ; the letters will appear blue. 
Write on paper with a solution of nitrate of 
bismuth, and when the writing is required to 
appear dip a feather in an infusion of galls and 
pass over the writing, and it will appear of a 
brown cololr. 

Prostraten.— should recommend first that 
you take an absolute rest. Your system is 
completely run down, and should be toned up 
by rest and a good tonic. If you wish a scent 
cure to assist in the Tecuperation process, how- 
ever, try violet. Pure essence of violet is 
especially suitable to nervous people. But it 
must be obtained from the flowers themselves, 
not the chemical imitations. Chemically de- 
rived perfumes are always irritant, and fre- 
quently poisonous. ‘The easiest way to obtain 
true flower scents is by repeatedly infusing 
fresh petals in oil, or by infusing them in 
ether, which is then distilled to a dry solid. 

Viorger.—-To increase the size of your hips, 
take plenty of exercise which will bring into 
play the lower limbs. As much as possible 
remain in the fresh air and sunshine. Eat a 
great deal of fruits of all kinds, especially those 
denied to the obese woman. When possible, 
take a glass of milk, half cream, between meals 
in mid-morning and in the afternoon, and again 
before going to bed. This must be sipped 
very slowly. Eat plenty of cereals and 
starchy vegetables. Besides all these things, 
massage the hips with the following :—Tannin, 
half a gram; lanoline, thirty grams; oil of 
sweet almonds, twenty grams. Melt the lano- 
line and oil in an inner custard boiler, stirring 
until thoroughly mingled ; as the mixture cools 
beat in the tannin, 
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that quickly tire, cannot bear 

bright light, and both look and 

fee! sore, are cured by SINGLE- 
TON’S EYE OINTMENT, This mar- 
vellous remedy has 300 years’ reputation 
and is sold by all chemists and stores in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2s. each. If kept 
by you it will not lose its healing virtues 
Send to STEPREN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Rd , London, for the little book “ How to 
Preserve the Eyesight." This should be 
seen by all who suffer from any eye trouble. 











WOMAN'S UNFAILING FRIEND 


ane oe 
Ay Balls 


f 





QUICKLY CORRECT ALL IRREGULARITIES, REMOVE ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms 60 


prevalent with the sex. i 
Boxes, 1/14, 2/9 (contains three times the quantity), 
and Large Size 4s. — of all —— 3 a < o 
sent anywhere on receipt of 15, 4, or % stamps, 
83 . TT. TOWLE & CO., 
66, Long Row, Nottingham. 
Beware o Imitations, injurious and worthless. 











PEPPERS TONIC) = 


Promotes Appetite. 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 


SHILLING BOTTLES. 











SULPHOLIN Eeers | ies 
LOTION |" 


A SPOTLESS SKIN, 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


SRUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
BSTIRELY FADE AWAY. 
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§S UNEQUALLED FOR PRESERVING 


THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


FROM THE EFEECTS OF 

THE SUN, COLD WINDS, & HARD WATER. 

IT REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL 
Roughness, Redness, and Chaps, 

AND KEEPS THE SKIN 

SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE 

AT ALL SEASONS. 
If used after Dancing or visiting heated apartments, 


it will be found DELIGHTFULLY COOLING AN! 
REFRBSHING. 


Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 64., of all Chemists and 








M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 
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